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GRISCOM HALL 


The Association is still offering to buy stock- 

\ders’ coupons at the rate of $1.50 each, which 
all »ws 6%on the investment If there are any still 
for sale, we should be glad to have them at once; 
please forward to Treasurer, Griscom Hall. Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 

The early days of September are among the 
most delightful of the year. The Hall will remain 
open at least until the 12th, and possibly a week 
longer. Definite announcement of the closing 
date will be made a little later. 


GRISCOM HALL 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


GLENBURNIE INN 


Located in the most picturesque section of 
Lake George, where the air is cool and bracing at 
all times. The view of the lake and mountains 
from the broad piazza of the Inn is unsurpassed. 
All forms of recreation and pleasure. Excellent 
cuisine and service under the management of 
Friends. For illustrated booklet and rates, 


address 
HENRY L. MESSNER, Clerk, 
Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Very desifable corner lot on the Hill near the 
College, surrounded by properties of the best 
character; fine situation, splendid view; size 207x 
195 ft.; sewer, water, electric light, gas and 
Macadamized street; good shade A delightful 
situation for a fine residence property. 

Yocum & Powers, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 





EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


A. é: DIAMENT & co. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Stenographe 
School Supplies 


Wanted at 15th and Cherry Streets, 
buyers for a big stock of school supplies. 

The time is near at hand for schools 
to open and now is the time to place 
orders. 


EO. B. COCK 


Telephone 


Mail orders given careful attention. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIEND3’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


pinakies Bank B’ldg. 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 






WANTED. 


ANTED -AT OFFICE OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. .Ex- 
‘tracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 43. 


WANTED— -BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX 
perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and care taker of an invalid combined where other 
help is kept. No. 49, this office. 














ANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN OF 20, A 
position witn a Real Estate Office. Address 
No. 65, Intelligencer Office. 










N ELDERLY WIDOW, EDUCATED AND 

refined, desires position as companion or 
helper, attendant upon invalid or position of trust. 
Address Box 598, Reading, Pa. 





ANTED—AT ONCE BY YOUNG FRIEND, 

position in Friends’ family as mother’s helper 
in or near Philadelphia, where she can attend a 
public high school the coming winter. Address 
G., this office. 


ANTED— TWO INTELLIGENT, CHEER- 

ful women, capable of doing good work. Cook 

and chambermaid. reference required. 
Address P., 3323 Powelton Ave., W. Phila. 


WANTED—BY EDUCATED WOMAN, POSI- 
tion as housekeeper and chaperone in school 


for’ girls. Excellent reference. Address G. C., 
this office. 


ANTED— BY WOMAN OF TACT AND 

education, position as housekeeper. Thor- 
oughly experienced in purchasing supplies, keep- 
ing accounts and directing servants. Excellent 
reference. Address C. P., this office. 


ANTED—POSITION BY A YOUNG MAN 
(a Friend) who has had several years experi- 


ence as bookkeeper and shipping clerk. Address 
P., this office. 













ANTED—FOR A “SMALL FAMILY, A 
practical housekeeper (of not less than fifty 
nor over sixty) who understands cooking, sewing 
and the management of servants. Apply by letter 
only, with reference and particulars. Box 202, 
Morristown, N. J. 


ANTED — FURNISHED ROOMS THAT 

will accommodate three women for house- 
keeping. Address W., Box 182, Swarthmore. 
WANTED- RELIABLE WOMAN “TO HELP 

in family of four children, ages five to thir- 
teen. Address No. 67, this office. 

ANTED — A POSITION AS COMPANION 
: or nurse to nervous or semi-invalid lady; will- 
ing to travel; or as mother’s helper where other 
help is kept. Address M. this office. 

ANTED— WOMAN OF MIDDLE AGE FOR 

general housework in a Friends’ family of 
three adults and ababy. Will be treated as one of 
the family. Address Mrs. L. H. Comly, 804 Swede 
St, Norristown, Pa 


ANTED — POSITION AS COMPANION, 

caretaker of an invalid, or housekeeper where 
help is kept. Experience; can give good refer- 
ence. S.L., 15 Market St., Salem, N. J 





Continued on page iii. 


‘AROUND THE WORLD 


Two small private parties, Nov. 19 and 
Nov. 26. Six months. Send for Itinerary. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St. Philadelphia 


KRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


H Religious and Family Journai 


TH MONTH 20, 1910. 


Yearly Meeting Week 


is a good time to get new subscribers 
for the Intelligencer. Friends of Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Illinois are reminded that 
our rate to new subscribers is $1.50, 
and that any old subscriber who sends 
a new subscriber will receive free a 
copy of J. Russll Hayes’ new book, 
““In Memory of Whittier.’’ 

From the first Conference number to 
the end of next year the Intelligencer 
will be sent for $2.00; from first Con- 
ference number to end of this year, for 
50 cents. Conference numbers only, 
30 cents. Bound volumes of Proceed- 
ings, 50 cents. Single back numbers of 
Intelligencer and Supplement, two 
cents. Address Friends’ Intelligencer, 
140 N. 15th St., Finedelyate. 

BUCK HILL FALLS—Lot for Sale 


Lot No. 62, near THE INN, fine view over the 
Glen. One of the few available building sites 


near THE INN offering good view, convenience and 
exceptional privacy. 
For in formation apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila. 





BUCK HILL FALLS—Stock for Sale 


Five shares full paid stock of Buck Hill Falls 
oo one Six Stock Dividend Certificates ($50.00 
paid). 

For terms apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila. 


MILLINERY ae Friends’ bon- 


nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


Bonnets, and toq- 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 ChestnutSt., Phils. 


E. Binder 
MILLINERY 


Remaining Stock at Reduced 


Prices 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 centa. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
sents. 


OFFICE: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
elass Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


‘*Their Lies No Desert in the 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with the Committee. Communica- 
tions sent care of the former Superintendent, R 
Barclay Spicer, 140 N. 15th St, Philadelphia, will 
be promptly forwarded. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.LD., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS —AIlI Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TELerHnones 
Day or Nicur 


PHILADELPHIA 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 








A RIGGS WATCH 


is always a good one. We 
have many kinds, at differ- 
ent prices, but the very 


cheapest is a good, reliable 





timekeeper. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 














Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. Ev_merR BARRETT, Principai 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primar 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


EASTON SANITARIU 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 


Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M., D., Easton, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. §920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICES: { Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 





The Young Friend’s Manual 


Containing a Statement of some of the 
Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 
and of 


The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 


By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 


THIRD EDITION 
Price 30 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1844. | 


The Journal 1873. 

_ Young Friends’ Review 1886. 
‘THERE LIES NO DESERT IN THE LAND OF 
LIFE.” 

Blaspheme not thou thy sacred life, nor turn 

O’er joys that God hath for a season lent 
Perchance to try thy spirit and its bent, 
Effeminate soul and base—weakly to mourn. 
There lies no desert in the land of life: 

For e’en that tract that barrenest doth seem, 
Labored of thee in faith and hope, shall teem 
With heavenly harvests, and rich gatherings, rife. 
Haply no more, music and mirth and love, 

And glorious things of old and younger art, 

Shall of thy days make one perpetual feast: 

But when these bright companions all depart, 
Lay there thy head upon the ample breast 

Of Hope,—and thou shalt hear the angels sing above. 


—Frances Anne Kemble. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


{Address (in substance) of Alice Paul, of Moorestown, 
N. J., on Woodbrooke Day at Haverford Summer School.] 

Any inquiry into the condition of the churches 
to-day must consider the gulf existing between 
the church and the working class. We hardly 
realize, I think, that by a great section of the 
proletariat our religious organizations are re- 
garded as the stronghold of hypocrisy and op- 
pression. We hardly realize the bitterness that 
these workers feel toward us as they repeat once 
again: “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayers. Therefore 
shall ye receive the greater damnation.” 

For something like forty years those 
schools—the one which lays stress on economic 
forces and the other, represented by the churches, 
which lays stress on moral forces—have been 
growing farther apart and understanding each 
other less and less. 

We find the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for example, saying that his asso- 


two 


ciates have come to regard the ministers and the | 


churches as the apologists for the wrongs, indeed 
the defenders of the wrongs committed against 
the people. 








Turning from organized labor to the more revo- | 


lutionary movement, we see open enmity toward 
the church. At best it is regarded as but a lux- 
ury for the well-to-do. But more often there is 
extended to it active opposition as an institution 
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standing as sponsor for the social maladjustment 
of our time. The radical labor literature of our 
country breathes this note of hostility from the 
first page to the last. 

Victor Berger, the leader of the Socialists in 
Milwaukee, told us the other day that the work- 
ingmen of Milwaukee are no longer Lutherans, 
are no longer Catholics, belong no more to their 
various churches—but are very good Socialists. 
He seemed to think that he was putting in an- 
tithesis two incompatible positions. This is 
one instance of the way the intelligent working- 
men, who are turning for help to an economic 
movement, are at the same time abandoning the 
religious movement in the feeling that the ideal 
of a better condition for men on earth is 30 
divorced from the iceal of the church, that fealty 
to the one implies severance from the other. 

And why should this be? Certainly the with- 
drawal of large numbers of workingmen from 
the church is not due to any hostility to religion. 
As John Mitchell, the prominent labor leader, 
has told us—this withdrawal “is not a protest 
against religion itself, but is attributable to an 
impression that there is, on the part of many of 
our churches, an absence of sympathy with the 
ideal of the working people and with the move- 
ment through which they are striving to amelior- 
ate the conditions under which men live and 
work.” 

We must agree, I think, that the church has 
lost its influence among the masses of the people 
largely because to-day, as at so many previous 
periods of its history, it has departed from that 
primitive Christianity which, let us never for- 
get, had its inception among the outcast and 
lowly ; because it has merely an academic interest 
in those “that labor and are heavy laden’’; be- 
cause it is not standing as a rebuke to the social 
iniquities about us; because it is not insisting 
upon a literal application to our social and eco- 
nomic life of that injunction: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” We know that a few 
ministers who have insisted upon a literal inter- 
pretation of that precept in every-day life have 
thereby lost their pulpits. To-day we are con- 
scious as never before of our membership in the 
social organism. One feels that infidelity to that 
organism is the great infidelity and that accord- 
ing as the church faces the social chaos about it 
will it be of service to its time. 
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And how is our own Society meeting these so- 
cial problems? We know that Friends have ac- 
quired a reputation for the probity of the indi- 
vidual so that the very word “Quaker” has come 
to be synonomous with all that is straightfor- 
ward and upright. We younger Friends, who 
have done absolutely nothing ourselves, must feel 
that adverse criticism of our Society on our part 
would be most unfitting—that if we can but carry 
on unsullied the character which has been handed 
down to us, we shall, indeed, have done well. And 
yet, perhaps, we may all consider together where- 
in our Society can be strengthened. 

The Friend, we know, is reputed as one whose 
individual conscience is keenly alive, but whose 
social conscience is atrophied. We are told that 
we are so introspective, so absorbed in develop- 
ing our own characters into perfect flowers that 
we have no time for the great social movements 
that are bent on making such development pos- 
sible for all. As we look at the placid, comfort- 
able attitude with which Friends regard the so- 
cial ills about them, it seems indeed a far cry to 
the aggressive vigor with which the early Friends 
challenged the evils of their time. Should those 
pioneers come amongst us to-day with their ti- 
tanic energy, their insistent zeal, I think they 
would feel that we were not of their kin—and 
we undoubtedly would look askance at them as 
fanatics. 

There is no religious body which has more 
splendid principles and traditions of democracy 
than has ours. But to-day, though we cling in 
large measure to the simple speech and simple 
dress, I think we have forgotten the spirit of 
democracy of which that speech and dress were 
but the token. Let me give an instance. The 
needs of a certain reform movement were being 
laid before a Friend whom I know. This Friend 
is most punctilious as to plainness of speech and 
garb. Yet her first question was: “What sort of 
people are taking this up—what is their social 
caste—are they ladies?”’ This is an extreme case 
perhaps. There are probably few who would 
have asked such a question. And yet, in this ex- 
aggerated form, we can see how we are, possibly, 
clinging to the letter which killeth and losing the 
spirit which maketh alive. 

When we go into reform circles to-day, we 
find that it is no longer to Friends that these 
workers are turning for help. In those circles 


we are regarded as conservatives, as reaction- 
aries. Sometime ago an organizer of a reform agi- 
tation was planning to carry her campaign into 
There were many Friends in that 
city and I offered to give her their names as, theo- 
retically at least, Friends stand for this move- 


a certain city. 





ment. She thought an appeal to them not worth 
her while however. “I know all about Friends,” 
she said, “they will hold a conference or two and 
talk a great deal, but as to the active, aggressive 
work necessary to push this through, they will be 
of no use.”” This verdict may have been unjusti- 
fied; but the fact that such a view is held, and | 
know widely held, is reason for thought. 

At the beginning of our Society we were as a 
whole poor, without influence, and with not much 
education. To-day we are considerable in num- 
bers; we have greater influence, leisure, wealth, 
a better education than ever before. Then, why 
should we be so impotent compared to the early 
Friends? We are nowhere so numerous or s0 
influential, I suppose, as in this State of Pennsy!- 
vania, and yet there is probably no State which 
is more under the domination of the criminal] 
elements. This State, at the last census, had over 
thirty-three thousand children under sixteen at 
work in manufacturing industries alone. This 
was the State which, of the six leading industria! 
States, had the greatest illiteracy among its chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and fourteen. As 
we realize these and kindred facts, we must fee! 
that we are not measuring up to our work, to 
our opportunities. 


We can hardly believe that the character of 
Friends to-day is different from that of the mem- 
bers in early times—that to-day they are any less 
eager to work than in those far off days. A 
Friend wrote to me once: “I so wish that I had 
been born in the anti-slavery period so that | 
could have taken part in that great campaign.” 
Many seem to cherish such a feeling. But these 
are just as stirring times in which we live to- 
day, and the need for workers is just as great, 
did we but know it. 





Not long ago I came across a description by 
a distinguished English woman of a visit to a 
Friends’ meeting and community. She was im- 
pressed most of all, she said, by the happiness of 
the people; but, she added, they seemed to have 
no realization whatever of the conditions which 
made such happiness impossible for the majority 
of people in the neighboring city. This, it seems 
to me, puts the whole case succinctly. It is simply 
that we are, to a great extent, unaware of the 
social conditions about us. With unsparing de- 
votion, the individuals are pouring out their ser- 
vice in behalf of their own immediate circles; but 
with society as a whole, they are not in contact— 
they do not know its needs. Could we but take 
them into the mills where children are toiling 
at an age when they ought to be living with fairy 
tales; could we but take them into those factories, 
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for instance, where women are employed at ma- 
chines of such a character that three months of 
the work means the forfeiture of the power of 
motherhood; could we but place them face to 
face with the grim realities surrounding them, it 
would mean, in many cases, the awakening of the 
social conscience, the birth of an overmastering 
desire that such injustice to the individual, such 
injustice to the race, should cease off the earth. 
Our discussion to-day is in relation to Wood- 
brooke. I have read that John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree said, not long before his death, that the next 
ten years would show whether the Society of 
Friends in England could still be of service and 
had a future before it. With the view of enabling 
it to be of greater usefulness he was instrumental, 
| understand, in founding Woodbrooke. As we 
look at our Society here, the same means of in- 


creasing its power comes to our mind. There is 
some talk of a Woodbrooke in America. As to the 


practical aspect of the question I know nothing, 
but, if it be possible, I wish that we could have 
such an institution—not for academic work, for 
that we can get at the universities; not for tech- 
nieal training in social work, for that we can 
get at the Schools of Philanthropy,—but as a 
place that would take us, young and old, for a 
little time and give us the first impulse for ser- 
vice, give us the necessary inspiration and vision. 

A Friend in Philadelphia, a woman of about 
thirty-five I should think, told me that after she 
left college, her life had been absolutely empty. 
She was eager to use her energy but knew of 
nothing to do. About six months ago she met a 
person who is working devotedly for a certain re- 
form. This chance meeting with an individual, 
whom she has never seen but that once, has trans- 
formed her life. She has thrown her splendid 
gifts into this same movement and all th’s ability 
and power which were being lost to society have 
now been drafted into its service. What that 
accidental meeting unconsciously did for this wo- 
man a Woodbrooke might consciously attempt to 
do for our members. It might be able to draw 
into the service of humanity vast areas of un- 
tapped energy at present going to waste. 

We read that in the early times Swarthmore 
Hall was a kind of central altar fire to which the 
Friends from all over the kingdom turned, and 
where the flame in their souls was enkindled 
anew. What Swarthmore Hall was to our found- 
ers we might hope that a Woodbrooke would be- 
come to us, helping us to be worthy of the great 
traditions which we have inherited, making us 
more valiant soldiers in humanity’s cause than 
ever before—a central fire enkindling anew the 
life in our Society. 








| sympathy with Arch Street Friends. 


A FRIENDS’ MEETING AND A FRANCISCAN 
MISSION. 

Long a sympathetic respecter of the little band 
who kept their meeting at College Park, in Santa 
Clara, it had been my intention, should I ever get 
to California again, to sit with the Friends, who, 
as an exemplification of the long desired wish of 
Quaker optimists, have different elements of our 
Society harmoniously meeting First-day after 
First-day. In company with a home neighbor, in 
Friendly sympathy, my intention was carried out 
on Eighth month 7th. 

It is a sad fact that there is now no meeting in 
San Francisco where visiting Friends can meet 
for worship. For thirty years previous to 1900 
there had been such a meeting, and efforts were 
made by its prominent members to have it in au- 
thoritative shape, but these were coldly received by 
the Yearly Meeting applied to (Race St.) excus- 
ing its action in the contention that the application 
lacked formality, although the matter was never 
brought before the meeting, being simply “killed 
in committee.” Discouraged, the members scat- 
tered, some going with the Friends’ Church, short- 
ly after started in San Francisco; some associating 
with other Societies, others ceasing to go any- 
where for want of a congenial place of worship. 
There are several of Friendly descent in the city, 


| but the one for actively organizing them is not 


an.ong them, and in a community like this, where 


| the short and easy way is always open, and taken 


by those not exceptionally indued with religious 
convictions, a few, and a very few, go to College 
Park, 45 miles away, and the rest under various 
reasons drift into indifference, or go among other 
sects the nearest allied with Friends. The meeting 
kept up in San Francisco so long, would have gone 
down sooner under its discouragement, had not 
Barclay J. Smith, with money contributions and 
unselfish personal exertion, kept up his love for 
the Society, and the little meeting, as long as it 
was possible. The three Friends who live or do 
business in San Francisco, and who attend Col- 
lege Park Meeting, so far as they well can, are 
William Allen, Walter Vail and Dallas J. Sidwell 
(I hope I have these names right), and are in 
I may add 
that the distance travelled and the expense to be 
incurred must be considered in any criticism made 
on the non-attendance of San Francisco Friends 
at Collere Park. With our little fifteen minute 
walks and rides, and often neglect of these ad- 
vantages, we must not be their judge. 

Not altogether clear as to direction, and for fear 
connection might fail, we made an early start, and 
travelling over a beautiful eountry, flowing with 
milk and honey, or their equivalent in more gen- 
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eral agricultural 
Clara at 9 o’clock. 
tables up to their limit from the irrigation fur- 
nished by the windmills which fanned the air or 
the gas-engines which jarred the earth with their 
concussion, pleased the eye, as did the sight of 
grove after grove of cultivated orchards or of 
groups and rows of live oak, eucalyptus and ever- 
green trees which lined the roads and fields, valu- 
able as wind breaks or for fuel, in this land un- 
favored with cheap coal. 

One of the missions started by the Franciscan 
Fathers was directly on my way to College Park 
Meeting and as they are all full of interest as well 
as of religious sentiment we could but stop there 
the quite a little spare time we had. In one of 
the four of the score or so of these institutions 
which are upheld from decay by schools or col- 
leges, Santa Clara has a reasonable chance of sur- 
vival, as there is both a boys’ and a girls’ school, 
under care of the Fathers or Sisters under its 
charge. The tuition is not narrow, for pupils are 
graduated so they pass examination under the 
state school law requirements. The Spanish ele- 


ment having greatly died out, the scholars, out- 
side the Irish element, are composed of Italians, 
Portuguese and some French. The school buildings 
for the different sexes are some distance apart. 


On looking into the refectory and seeing the tables 
neatly set with a full complement of white cloths 
and china and silver, the thought was started at 
the difference between this outlay and the rude 
sonditions the cowled ascetics of a century ago 
had before them. Some of the boys were just 
coming in to begin another week and they were 
lively, jostling young fellows. This mission is 
reasonably kept in the old antiquated style, al- 
though the needed protection of weather-board to 
preserve the sun-baked brick detracted from this. 
The inside, however, was garish with highly col- 
ored pictures, varnish and gilding, and the floor 
gaily carpeted, so different from the plain walls, 
rude paintings and clay floor of old. The bell- 
towers were intact, with the old-time bells which 
even rung while we were there, giving forth most 
musically solemn tones. A fire that destroyed one 
of the picturesque corridors, which was a distin- 
guishing mark of the old mission building, last 
winter, was a great calamity, particularly as the 
contents went with it. These included the archives 
and curiosities, among which were the peculiar 
music books, large quarto size, the leaves of fine 
parchment, each one representing a sheep, the 
notes on them being made with pen and ink, and 
as neatly done asif printed, judging by other 


books I saw at Santa Barbara, when 1,600 leaves | 
were hand-worked. In the destroyed corridor were ! 


production, we arrived at Santa | 
The fields of growing vege- | 
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the boys’ dormitories. In front was a grove of 
large bodied palm trees, some of them badly 
burned. It is the intention to have this building 
rebuilt as it was. 

By the side of the building square 
mains of one of these gardens which added both 
beauty and usefulness to the mission, There are 
fig and olive trees and a vineyard and rows of 
vegetables for the use of the scholars. On the 
whole it was an interesting place. 

San Jose, four miles to the south, was in the old 
time a Pueblo, or military adjunct to a certain 
number of missions, where a few soldiers were 
kept for protection from the Indians, and wher 
the secular government was centered, the mission 
assuming the religious control, which so infringed 
on the other departments as to often cause clash- 
ing. Between the two establishments was a beau- 
tiful highway called the Alameda, with rows of 
willow thickly planted bordering it. This was a 
popular concourse of sufficient width for the 
quaint carriages of the Grandees, the rude carts 
of the common people and saddle horses, with 
their mounts, men and women, and where on holi- 
days there were gay parades. But the iconoclastic 
trolley has broken up this historic and beautiful 
tree-lined parkway. It was not wide enough, so 
the willows went for firewood, the road was wid- 
ened for two tracks, as well as for carriages, and 
now, where caleza and ox-cart, palfrey, often 
double mounted with men and women, gaily ca- 
parisoned horses, or humble mules or donkeys, 
rolled and creaked, galloped and shambled, clang- 
ing trolley cars and odorous automobiles, go their 
reckless way. 

College Park Meeting House is a neat, unpre- 
tentious frame building near the edge of what was 
the Alameda, some twenty by thirty feet in size, 
with a rear annex which is used for the physical 
entertainment of Friends at certain stated gath- 
erings, on the initial First-day of the month or at 
business meetings, when a social time is had. Col- 
lege Park is a monthly meeting, under special con- 
ditions, from the composite character of its mem- 
bership, which is in different branches of Friends, 
“Arch Street” and “Race Street,” and it did have 
one of the Friends’ church connected with it. 
Americans, English, Scotch and Irish and one 
French woman compose its nationalities. Numer- 
ically it remains about the same as it was a few 
vears after its organization, about eighty, although 
a loss of thirty-five, mainly by death, has been ex- 
perienced since the start. The attendance is 
from fifteen to thirty, in normal condition; on spe- 
cial occasions double that; but in seasons like this, 
when nearly all are away at summer resorts or 
travelling, as just now, there are very few; on 
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the faithful attenders are those taken into mem- 
bership, some from the churches; in some cases, 
if any are there it is they. It is not supposed that 
the French, a gay people naturally, would be in- 
clined toward Friends, but their representation 
in the little band at College Park is one of its 
solid members, of religious pose and demeanor. 
We much regretted that Joel Bean and Augustus 
Murray were away on summer vacations, as well 
as some others, having known the first in corres- 
pondence and the second through a personal in- 
terview at the last George School Commencement, 
where he made the address. 

The home of Joel Bean is near the meeting 
house, and, as the principal minister, may be called 
the head of the meeting. His daughter, Lydia B. 
Cox, with husband and daughter, both convales- 
cently ill, are cecupying the house; their own home 
being near by. Joel’s house is of the usual Cali- 
fornia bungalow style, well appointed, with a fine 
library, in which classical Friends’ books and 
magazines have a strong holding, as well as all 
'riends’ weeklies. A painting of Hannah Bean, 
now deceased, indicating a strong character, hangs 
on the wall, as well as many other pictures and 
photographs. In fact, the belongings of this home 
show the refinements of taste and literary knowl- 
edge, and we were truly sorry its head was not 
there to add further character and dignity to it, 
though this was well supplied by the daughter, who 
despite the care of the household invalids, devoted 
her spare time to her eastern visitors and well 
entertained them in the way of meeting affairs and 
literature pertaining to our Society. Her educa- 
tion and that of her daughter in eastern Friends’ 
schools, called up mutual acquaintances, and the 
Friends’ Intelligencer contents was a basis for con- 
versation and comment until meeting time came. 

The meeting house is not arranged with a gal- 
lery. There are a few chairs back of a long table, 
with eight or ten in a circle in front, the remaining 
chairs in rows, some forty or fifty in all. There 
are at least seven who minister to the little flock at 
College Park; four of whom had messages on the 
day of our visit, all short and acceptable. 

Among those in attendance was Alfred Wilson, 
who came several miles on his wheel. His grand- 
mother was a Lundy, a descendant of that family 
who moved from Hardwick, in North Jersey,where 
there was up to the beginning of 1800 a large 
Friends’ settlement, in a Quarterly Meeting com- 
posed of the above-named meeting and Randolph. 
Some of this family moved to Canada under the 
stress of the feeling connected with the War of 
the Revolution, and from one of them Alfred de- 
scended. 


First-day, Eighth month 7th, but eight. Among 
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The meeting broke up with a feeling of solemn- 
ity, unimpaired and perhaps increased by the few- 
ness of numbers, and went its various ways home- 
ward. The strangers within the gates were much 
impressed with the personality of the members of 
this meeting as they met them here and knew them 
in the way of reputation. One of these was Wil- 
liam Walton, once of Trenton, now deceased, 
whose loss was sadly felt by this meeting. 

as oe 


AN ANTISTATUE SOCIETY. 

Governments of nations, as well as churches 
and universities, when powerful, have always at- 
tempted to perpetuate the memory of themselves 
and successful men of this world by erecting 
statues and other monuments with their names 
engraven thereon. Alas! the graven image can 
but perpetuate the weakness as well as the power 
of the departed, and the temporary glory fades 
as time shows the truth of the life which some 
legislator or thoughtless ruler has attempted to 
honor. 

To some citizens the growth of “fuss and 
feathers” at commencement seasons, the varie- 
gated scholars’ caps, showing perhaps a varia- 
tion in intellectual attainment that does not nec- 
essarily “mark the perfect man,” seems ridicu- 
lous, but not sad, whereas the political statues 
which mar the beauty of the outdoor air become 
objects of comment not always respectful to the 
departed politician, who might have been allowed 
a better fate. 

One day not very long ago the late William A. 
Hovey, a man of rare skill as an observer and of 
a very genuine philosophy, made a suggestion for 
soston, the Athens of America, which I enjoyed 
and which I believe points a moral. “Boston,” 
said he, “should have an antistatue society. I 
reason the matter thus: When the great Athens 
was republican and free, she humbly erected a 
few statues to the Olympian gods, but, when she 
became powerful after Alexander had returned 
from Persia loaded with spoils, she boldly erected 
various images to generals, admirals, and the like, 
the gods only knew who, and Athens fell! So 
with Rome; when she fell, hundreds of images 
to commemorate hundreds of unimportant men 
fell! To save the Athens of America let us or- 
ganize against the fall.” 

Another sugyestion is a field of glory where in 
future all memorialized shall be collected as in 
Washington,—where the ill-sorted heroes grace 
the entry to the House of Representatives, who 
are perhaps themselves ill-sorted.—A. M. H., in 
the Springfield Republican. 
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THE FARM HAND. 

In reference to a letter from one of our readers 
published in our issue of last week under the 
heading “ ‘Back to the Farm’ at the Conference,” 
a Friend writes: 

“In reading the article by Chas. B. Jones I was 
surprised that the Jntelligencer would publish an 
article written in such a spirit of hostility and in 
language so calculated to wound a large part of 
its subscribers. A letter from a friend in the 
country shows so forcibly the injustice they think 
is done to them, that I quote from it: ‘Has thee 
read the article in the Jntelligencer written by 
Chas. C. Jones, headed Back to the Farm at the 
Conference? I was so indignant when I read it 
I hardly knew how to control myself. I felt I 
would like to write a reply. There is no hope for 
a better spirit among laboring people while such 
ideas are published. I am surprised that the /n- 
telligencer would print such an article. It cer- 
tainly is not in accordance with Friends’ prin- 
ciples and habits of thought. I think he needs 
to seek a new light and realize that the time is 
past for such an accusation against the farmer. 
He evidently does not know about the true condi- 
tions. He makes a mistake; it is the laborer on 
the farm to-day that is independent, the farmer is 
the one who suffers from the tyranny.’ ”’ 

We should be glad if this Friend had written 
more fully about the true conditions and had 
shown wherein Charles C. Jones is mistaken. We 
should be glad also to hear from Friends who are 
hired farm laborers as to conditions as they find 
them. When conditions are such that the chil- 
dren of country dwellers take the first opportunity 
to go to the city and even the parents seek such 
opportunity for them, it is timely and in order to 
get light on the conditions of farm life from every 
point of view. 
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On page 57 of the Jntelligencer Supplement (is- 
sue of Eighth month 13th), fifth line from the 
bottom, the penultimate word should be “accept- 
ance,” not “experience.” What Henry M. Havi- 
land wished to point out was that even the evan- 
gelical churches themselves urged their hearers 
to “accept the Saviour,” that according to their 
plan of salvation there must be an acceptance by 
the individual before he can be saved, and such an 
acceptance must, of course, be an inward indi- 
vidual choice, an inward thing. The stranger, 
Hugh Doon, had said, “Dr. McGiffert says that 
we don’t get our religion from outside. The Chris- 
tianity of to-day says we do.” It was Henry Havi- 
land’s thought to point out to Hugh Doon and oth- 
ers of his point of view who might be present that 
even the Christianity of to-day does not say we 
get religion wholly from outside. That it requires 
an inner acceptance. 


CONSECRATED MONEY. 

While for the most part all the meetings at 
Ocean Grove Conference were helpful, instruc- 
tive, educative and inspiring, there was an occur- 
rence which transpired that was calculated to dis- 
turb and unsettle the minds of many Friends. 
To me it was so inconsistent with what we pro- 
fess, I have not been able to rise above it yet 
and overlook the proceeding. A person from 
Plainfield, N. J., in your late issue has referred 
to it and tersely expressed what consecrated 
money means, which has pleased me. I take no 
exception to the speaker, a stranger among us, 
who asked for help to educate a young woman 
for stage life, because of ignorance on her part, 
of our testimony “which if lived under will lead 
us to recognize and avoid the great temptations 
and immorality surrounding the stage,” quoted 
from [Philadelphia Yearly Meeting] Book of Dis- 
cipline, page 46. 

That so large a sum was collected is surprising, 
to be used for such a purpose. Surely we cannot 
ask God to let His blessing rest upon such gifts 
and sometimes from impulsive thoughts, the best 
disposed persons may be entrapped and led off 
into misguided charity. 

Now the question arises: Are we dedicated to 
the interests of our Society as we should be? 
The work of advancing Friends’ principles seems 
to have been delegated to a committee, which, 
to succeed, must have financial support. This 
plan may have its service toward promoting re- 
ligion, and I am not finding any fault, if it is 
thought to be a good method and the Gospel mes- 





(Continued on page 619 following page 80 of Supplement) 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


(Continued from last week, page 64 of Supplement.) 


There must also be ample opportunity for the 
young to become familiar with the Bible and with 
Friends’ principles and history, and the philoso- 
phy which lies at the basis of our faith. 

The first instruction will come, of course, from 
father and mother. Happy the child, reared in 
the atmosphere of a religious home, learning at 
the parent’s knee the first principles of reverence, 
righteousness, love and mercy. 

When the parents and the children attend meet- 
ing as a matter of course, and acquire the “‘go-to- 
meeting habit,” there is little danger of their wan- 
dering later in life. There should not be the 
question when meeting day comes, “Shall we go to 
meeting?” but it should be understood that to 
attend is the regular thing. 

The next step in the religious education of the 
child is its attendance at First-day school. Here 
the religious training which has so far been con- 
ducted at home is supplemented by the special 
instruction carried on in the Sabbath School. 

In the upbuilding of a religious society the First- 
day school is an essential element. One sees that 
where no such school exists, the meeting does 
not flourish. Where there are few children, an 
adult class should be organized, and the children 
of non-members gathered in. 

In order to hold the interest and attendance of 
older boys and girls nothing seems to work so well 
as for business men to offer themselves as teach- 
ers and officers. This at once puts the school on 
a dignified basis and tends to hold the restless 
element. 

The school must be made attractive and help- 
ful and the earnest and thoughtful devotion of 
those in charge can always make it so. 

“ach neighborhood knows its own needs, and 
those who prepare the lesson leaves and other 
helps for teacher and pupil, should be ever ready 
to meet the requests from each school, so that both 
teacher and pupil will get the best results and all 
will work together in the most helpful spirit. 

We are now in a position to say that if a child 
passes through such a religious training as is here 
indicated, gaining at the same time a liberal edu- 
cation in the secular schools, and finds in the 
religious meeting an atmosphere of devotion, wor- 
ship, love and fellowship, it is quite sure that from 
such a soil will spring the flower of ministry, and 
that it will flourish and become strong and “its 
leaves shall be for the healing of the nations.” 

Thus, while we cannot manufacture a ministry 
much as we may long for such spiritual leadership, 
it is entirely possible for us to make such a minis- 
try among us a certainty. Such a ministry as 
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this will meet the needs of the hour. It will 
supplement in the hearts of our members the 
direct teaching of the Voice Within, while it will 
reach out to others and convince them of the truth, 
and assure them of the nearness of God. Realizing 
that every individual has his peculiar difficulties 
and needs, the minister will glean from every 
field. The Bible, general literature, art, science, 
history, nature, all will contribute to the spoken 
word, fused into a glowing message by the spirit 
of God. Thus every soul may be reached, every 
heart comforted, the character strengthened, evil 
rebuked, the glory of God revealed and His love 
felt in the stirring of every heart, and manifested 
in the nobility of every life filled with the incentive 
to consecrated endeavor. Would not such meeting 
be attractive and helpful? 

But too much of the work of the meeting should 
not be placed upon the minister. By the consti- 
tution of our society we are a body of apostles and 
each one has his own duty—his form of ministry. 
The feeling of fellowship will show itself in a real 
interest in every other; the meeting will become 
one large family, everyone concerned for the well- 
fare of every other. The ready and warm greeting 
that each one will meet, will extend to every 
stranger who appears at the door. Indeed it will 
extend beyond the door and a cordial invitation 
will go out to all who may be induced to attend, 
with the hope that our simple but sufficient form of 
worship may meet their needs. Peradventure they 
may seek a closer association, our doors being 
opened wide to every earnest soul. 

“Tf it chance that the meeting have no member 
conscious of the call, or it may be the gift for 
public service, then I believe it to be the duty of the 
elders (or any sympathetic and open-minded mem- 
ber of the meeting) to minister to the meeting by 
reading from the inexhaustible stores of spiritual 
stimulus and encouragement that have been pre- 
served to us from the world’s great teachers, and 
thus pass on the bread of life to the hungering. 

“The prearranged message, original or selected, 
could this be acceptable service in a Friends’ Meet- 
ing? I would say yes! The truths of God are 
from everlasting to everlasting—they have no old 
or new—they are fresh, life-giving in each moment 
in which they meet the need of a hungering soul.” 

(Elizabeth Powell Bond). 

Only with the message must come the 
sion at the moment of its delivery that it is in 
accordance with the will of God. 

The social needs that each one fee 
met by the frequent personal visit and the occa- 
sional social gathering, where we learn to know 
each other better and to discover those genuine 
virtues which lie deep within every life—the Holy 
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THE FARM HAND. 


In reference to a letter from one of our readers 
published in our issue of last week under the 
heading “ ‘Back to the Farm’ at the Conference,” 
a Friend writes: 

“In reading the article by Chas. B. Jones I was 
surprised that the Jntelligencer would publish an 
article written in such a spirit of hostility and in 
language so calculated to wound a large part of 
its subscribers. A letter from a friend in the 
country shows so forcibly the injustice they think 
is done to them, that I quote from it: ‘Has thee 
read the article in the Intelligencer written by 
Chas. C. Jones, headed Back to the Farm at the 
Conference? I was so indignant when I read it 
I hardly knew how to control myself. I felt I 
would like to write a reply. There is no hope for 
a better spirit among laboring people while such 
ideas are published. I am surprised that the /n- 
telligencer would print such an article. It cer- 
tainly is not in accordance with Friends’ prin- 
ciples and habits of thought. I think he needs 
to seek a new light and realize that the time is 
past for such an accusation against the farmer. 
He evidently does not know about the true condi- 
tions. He makes a mistake; it is the laborer on 
the farm to-day that is independent, the farmer is 
the one who suffers from the tyranny.’ ”’ 

We should be glad if this Friend had written 
more fully about the true conditions and had 
shown wherein Charles C. Jones is mistaken. We 
should be glad also to hear from Friends who are 
hired farm laborers as to conditions as they find 
them. When conditions are such that the chil- 
dren of country dwellers take the first opportunity 
to go to the city and even the parents seek such 
opportunity for them, it is timely and in order to 
get light on the conditions of farm life from every 
point of view. 
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On page 57 of the Jntelligencer Supplement (is- 
sue of Eighth month 13th), fifth line from the 
bottom, the penultimate word should be “accept- 
ance,”’ not “experience.” What Henry M. Havi- 
land wished to point out was that even the evan- 
gelical churches themselves urged their hearers 
to “accept the Saviour,” that according to their 
plan of salvation there must be an acceptance by 
the individual before he can be saved, and such an 
acceptance must, of course, be an inward indi- 
vidual choice, an inward thing. The stranger, 
Hugh Doon, had said, “Dr. McGiffert says that 
we don’t get our religion from outside. The Chris- 
tianity of to-day says we do.” It was Henry Havi- 
land’s thought to point out to Hugh Doon and oth- 
ers of his point of view who might be present that 
even the Christianity of to-day does not say we 
get religion wholly from outside. That it requires 
an inner acceptance. 








CONSECRATED MONEY. 


While for the most part all the meetings at 
Ocean Grove Conference were helpful, instruc- 
tive, educative and inspiring, there was an occur- 
rence which transpired that was calculated to dis- 
turb and unsettle the minds of many Friends. 
To me it was so inconsistent with what we pro- 
fess, I have not been able to vise above it yet 
and overlook the proceeding. A person from 
Plainfield, N. J., in your late issue has referred 
to it and tersely expressed what consecrated 
money means, which has pleased me. I take no 
exception to the speaker, a stranger among us, 
who asked for help to educate a young woman 
for stage life, because of ignorance on her part, 
of our testimony “which if lived under will lead 
us to recognize and avoid the great temptations 
and immorality surrounding the stage,” quoted 
from [Philadelphia Yearly Meeting] Book of Dis- 
cipline, page 46. 

That so large a sum was collected is surprising, 
to be used for such a purpose. Surely we cannot 
ask God to let His blessing rest upon such gifts 
and sometimes from impulsive thoughts, the best 
disposed persons may be entrapped and led off 
into misguided charity. 

Now the question arises: Are we dedicated to 
the interests of our Society as we should be? 
The work of advancing Friends’ principles seems 
to have been delegated to a committee, which, 
to succeed, must have financial support. This 
plan may have its service toward promoting re- 
ligion, and I am not finding any fault, if it is 
thought to be a good method and the Gospel mes- 
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(Continued from last week, page 64 of Supplement.) 

There must also be ample opportunity for the 
young to become familiar with the Bible and with 
Friends’ principles and history, and the philoso- 
yhy which lies at the basis of our faith. 

The first instruction will come, of course, from 
father and mother. Happy the child, reared in 
the atmosphere of a religious home, learning at 
the parent’s knee the first principles of reverence, 
righteousness, love and mercy. 

When the parents and the children attend meet- 
ing as a matter of course, and acquire the “go-to- 
meeting habit,” there is little danger of their wan- 
dering later in life. There should not be the 
question when meeting day comes, “Shall we go to 
meeting?” but it should be understood that to 
attend is the regular thing. 

The next step in the religious education of the 
child is its attendance at First-day school. Here 
the religious training which has so far been con- 
ducted at home is supplemented by the special 
instruction carried on in the Sabbath School. 

In the upbuilding of a religious society the First- 
day school is an essential element. One sees that 
where no such school exists, the meeting does 
not flourish. Where there are few children, an 
adult class should be organized, and the children 
of non-members gathered in. 

In order to hold the interest and attendance of 
older boys and girls nothing seems to work so well 
as for business men to offer themselves as teach- 
ers and officers. This at once puts the school on 
a dignified basis and tends to hold the restless 
element. 

The school must be made attractive and help- 
ful and the earnest and thoughtful devotion of 
those in charge can always make it so. 

Each neighborhood knows its own needs, and 
those who prepare the lesson leaves and other 
helps for teacher and pupil, should be ever ready 
to meet the requests from each school, so that both 
teacher and pupil will get the best results and all 
will work together in the most helpful spirit. 

We are now in a position to say that if a child 
passes through such a religious training as is here 
indicated, gaining at the same time a liberal edu- 
cation in the secular schools, and finds in the 
religious meeting an atmosphere of devotion, wor- 
ship, love and fellowship, it is quite sure that from 
such a soil will spring the flower of ministry, and 
that it will flourish and become strong and “its 
leaves shall be for the healing of the nations.” 

Thus, while we cannot manufacture a ministry 
much as we may long for such spiritual leadership, 
it is entirely possible for us to make such a minis- 
try among us a certainty. Such a ministry as 





this will meet the needs of the hour. It will 
supplement in the hearts of our members the 
direct teaching of the Voice Within, while it will 
reach out to others and convince them of the truth, 
and assure them of the nearness of God. Realizing 
that every individual has his peculiar difficulties 
and needs, the minister will glean from every 
field. The Bible, general literature, art, science, 
history, nature, all will contribute to the spoken 
word, fused into a glowing message by the spirit 
of God. Thus every soul may be reached, every 
heart comforted, the character strengthened, evil 
rebuked, the glory of God revealed and His love 
felt in the stirring of every heart, and manifested 
in the nobility of every life filled with the incentive 
to consecrated endeavor. Would not such meeting 
be attractive and helpful? 

But too much of the work of the meeting should 
not be placed upon the minister. By the consti- 
tution of our society we are a body of apostles and 
each one has his own duty—his form of ministry. 
The feeling of fellowship will show itself in a real 
interest in every other; the meeting will become 
one large family, everyone concerned for the well- 
fare of every other. The ready and warm greeting 
that each one will meet, will extend to every 
stranger who appears at the door. Indeed it will 
extend beyond the door and a cordial invitation 
will go out to all who may be induced to attend, 
with the hope that our simple but sufficient form of 
worship may meet their needs. Peradventure they 
may seek a closer association, our doors being 
opened wide to every earnest soul. 

“If it chance that the meeting have no member 
conscious of the call, or it may be the gift for 
public service, then I believe it to be the duty of the 
elders (or any sympathetic and open-minded mem- 
ber of the meeting) to minister to the meeting by 
reading from the inexhaustible stores of spiritual 
stimulus and encouragement that have been pre- 
served to us from the world’s great teachers, and 
thus pass on the bread of life to the hungering. 

“The prearranged message, original or selected, 
could this be acceptable service in a Friends’ Meet- 
ing? I would say yes! The truths of God are 
from everlasting to everlasting—they have no old 
or new—they are fresh, life-giving in each moment 
in which they meet the need of a hungering soul.” 
(Elizabeth Powell Bond). 

Only with the message must come the impres- 
sion at the moment of its delivery that it is in 
accordance with the will of God. 

The social needs that each one feels can only be 
met by the frequent personal visit and the occa- 
sional social gathering, where we learn to know 
each other better and to discover those genuine 
virtues which lie deep within every life—the Holy 








of Holies which opens only to the touch of com- 
prehending love. 

There should be some duty for every member 
of the meeting to perform—some work that is 
helpful. That meeting will flourish best where 
every one, even the little ones, feel that they are 
helping along the good cause. The common ten- 
dency of those who are talented to assume nearly 
all of the Meeting work does not bring the best 
results. Indeed, the best test of capable leadership 
is the bringing out of the gifts of others, so that 
when these leaders have gone, the work will be 
carried on even better than before. 

The willingness to sacrifice something which we 
value so that our religious society will thrive 
should be encouraged, be it 
thought, or money. 


ease, or time, or 
Indeed, we must learn that 
our religion, like our business, cannot thrive with- 
out such sacrifice. Carried we on our business 
with as little attention as many of us give to our 


religious life, certain financial disaster would 
follow. Our religion ought to cost more. In this 


sense our Gospel has been too free. What costs 
us most we are apt to value most. We must come 
to realize that to make our Meeting most effective 
for good we must be willing to spend much more 
money on it than at present. We must have 
better Meeting-houses, better furnished and in 
convenient locations. We must make them cen- 
tres of usefulness to the community; open them 
to all who may ask their use for every proper 
purpose, establish courses of lectures that will 
be attractive and uplifting to the neighborhood; 
hold in the Meeting-houses gatherings of neigh- 
bors to cgnsider plans of general improvement; 
make the business meetings full of interest to 
live people by taking up questions that they wish 
to consider and act upon, social questions, eco- 
nomic questions, those bearing upon citizenship 
and good government, those that touch closely the 
life of the people. 

Then our business meetings will not take up 
valuable time with formal matters, but will come 
to be small Conferences, which everyone will love 
to attend and take part in. To do these things 
and others that will develop, our members, who 
after all are in very comfortable circumstances, 
could well afford to give many times more than the 
dollar or five dollars that their religion now costs 
them each year. 

When we consider the fact that so many of our 
rich members pass away and leave little or nothing 
to the Society of Friends, we feel in a sense bereft 
of a rightful inheritance. 

Why does not some concerned Friend of this 
class endow the Society of Friends, as a college 
or other institution is endowed? We are now 
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equipped to use such a fund wisely and usefully. 
We need it for the extension of our educational, 
philanthropic, literary, and some of our religious 
activities. We must do what we can individually, 
but there are far reaching possibilities in an 
endowment. 

Some of our older members should bear in mind 
the truth of the illustration that Jesus used so 
effectively, that one does not well to put new wine 
in old vessels. One cannot hope to keep the enthu- 
siasm of youth to all the old ways. ‘“‘New occa- 
sions teach new duties, time makes ancient good 
uncouth.” Therefore should we welcome gladly 
the original plans of the young and fall in with 
them if they seem good and do not violate an) 
cardinal principle. Things are not necessarily 
good because they are old, or worthless because 
they are novel. At any rate new ways of doing 
things suit the young better, and who is to say 
that the inspiration that comes to them is not 
worth quite as much consideration as that which 
has come to their elders, aye, perhaps more? 

The singing of hymns in our Meetings is not 
advocated. There are several of our First-day 
Schools, however, where it is conducted. Our 
young people are a tuneful sort, and when a 
group of them gather in the evening it is quite 
usual for them to sing. 

But what do they sing? After the college glees 
and the old familiar songs the evening is apt to 
close with hymns. Now the most popular hymn- 
books contain much that we Friends cannot sym- 
pathize with. They teach a kind of theology that 
we would rather not have brought to the attention 
of our young people. 

We should not express in hymns what we would 
not say in ordinary speech. For instance: 

“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


‘‘Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee.’’ 


‘‘Onward Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war.” 


Now our young people sing such hymns because 
they find them in the books that are at hand. The 
airs are familiar and melodious and are sung for 
the tunes rather than with special regard for the 
meaning of the words. And yet, insensibly, the 
ideas and the terms in which they are expressed 
sink into the mind and color the thoughts. 

On the other hand, there is an especial impres- 
siveness produced when beautiful thoughts are 
clothed in harmonious language and wedded to 
sweet music. 
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| would suggest that some Friend with musical | 
training gather the beautiful poems of Whittier 
and those of other writers whose thoughts har- 
monize With ours, adapt these poems to familiar 
tunes and publish them in a book, so that our 
young people may have at hand a collection of 
hymns at once familiar, beautiful and free from 
doctrinal objections. 

There is in the mind of some a fear lest we 
aepend too much upon birthright membership. 


Some who were born into Society may feel that 
as they were not consulted about joining Meeting 
they have no responsibility in sustaining it and are 


] 


willing to allow others to assume the duty. 

Perhaps it would be helpful for every Monthly 
Meeting to appoint a judicious committee whose 
duty it would be to visit all minors upon their 
attainment of a certain age, say fourteen years, 
lay before them in a tactful way the advantages 
of membership, and ascertain their wish to remain 
as fullmembers. This plan would serve to change 
those who might become indifferent members into 
earnest ones. (L. Lewis). 

it appears to be true that the birth rate among 
us is quite low. The large families of former days 
are rare at present. There are many among us 
who are childless or who have but one child. It 
is well worth our while to seek the causes of this 
condition among us. Meanwhile, if families where 
there are no children would be willing to adopt 
a child or two they might confer happiness and 
a useful career upon many orphan children, now 
doomed to institution life; while they would bring 
a blessing upon their own home. One might 
almost say that there is no need of a single orphan 
asylum in this land of ours, so full of prosperous 
people, and dotted with comfortable homes. 

The Society of Friends has always provided for 
the careful education of children. It has now 
under its management some of the best equipped 
and successful schools that are to be found. There 
is also Swarthmore College crowning the whole, 
The wise and loyal encouragement of all of these 
institutions of education, so that they may not only 
train the mind, but coincidently continue to instill 
the Spirit of Christ, the fundamental principles 
of righteousness for which the Society of Friends 
has always stood, will result in the sending forth 
of young men and young women full of enthusiasm 
for the truth and eager to devote their lives to 
its service, in entire consecration to the highest 
ideals. 

Indeed, if we look around among our workers, 
we will see many who are giving to God’s service 
the mind whose powers have been developed and 
trained in our schools, and an increasing number 
of young people are attracted to us by the experi- 
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ences, teachings and companionship of school and 
college. 

Increasingly in the future must we look to such 
leadership—a leadership with every faculty of 
mind and body trained to the highest degree of 
efficiency and with the heart humbled and obedient 
to the will of God and ready to be used in his 
service, in the power of the blameless life, in the 
power of fellowship with the Divine. 

Let me quote a few lines from an address by 
our Friend Isaac H. Clothier at the recent Com- 
mencement of Swathmore College: 

“It is the mission of Swarthmore College with 
its uplifting educational influences to lead in its 
day in the great work of elevating and refining 
the methods of Friendly influence in the world, 
thereby making it more effective, while always 
striving to maintain and strengthen the simple 
testimonies of Friends. The gentle and refining 
influences referred to are in this day a part of 
Christian duty, and coupled with consideration for 
and service of others, form in themselves a com- 
ponent part of the Christian religion. 

“Through the regenerative influences now at 
work throughout the Society of Friends, foremost 
among which in breadth and efficiency I have indi- 
cated our own Swarthmore College, it is hoped the 
organization may enlarge its members, continue 
to uphold its ancient testimonies—still greatly 
needed—and with increased vigor through widen- 
ing circles, divested of needless and hindering: 
eccentricities, and reinforced with Christian re- 
finement and all educational and uplifting influ- 
ences, go torward to enlarged usefulness in the 
world.” 

The hopeful spirit herein breathed constitutes 
one of our most useful assets. We must feel a deep 
sympathy with the concerned Friend in a smal! 
Meeting, who struggles with unswerving loyalty; 
to uphold the standard, but it should give him 
courage when he remembers that he is not alone, 
that his is an outpost of that splendid body of 
devoted people—the Society of Friends—whose 
past history, glorious as it is, and full of accom- 
plished results for the liberation of the conscience 
and the welfare of man, is but a promise of the 
things to be done in the future, if we are but 
strong enough to meet the occasion, and we have 
faith enough in the guidance of Our Father to 
do His will. 

The active influence of the Society of Friends is 
needed now as much as ever it has been. As long 
as there are those who choose evil rather than 
good; who love darkness rather than the Light; 
who choose an existence full of care and worry 
and discontent instead of the simple life; whose 
souls are filled with the fear of God instead of 













































having the consciousness of His abounding love; 
so long as intemperance, impurity, the spirit of 
warfare and kindred evils exist; so long as men’s 
minds are darkened by man-made theology instead 
of being “soothed and sustained by an unfaltering 
trust”’ in the Guidance of God; so long as there are 
those who have not within them the spirit that 
was in Jesus Christ; just so long will there be 
need of the Society of Friends, and its message 
of love and good will go forth to men. 

Only it must neecs be that the scales of history 
and precedent and established order that now 
blind our eyes must fall, so that those of us who 
are in darkness and error may have their sight, 
and with a fervor born of a constantly renewed, 
personal religious experience, with a new baptism 
of the Spirit, we may know our Pentecostal 
joy. (Jane P. Rushmore). 

In the giving forth of our messages we will do 
well to avoid points where there are wide differ- 
ences of belief and lay the emphasis rather on 
those principles upon which religious people are 
more nearly in agreement; insisting on the neces- 
sity of the moral life based upon the guiding 
spirit of God and led by it, as was our great 
Example and Teacher. 

Such a method will have a tendency to draw 
others to us rather than to repel them, and they 
will come to realize the sweet reasonableness of 
our faith and its adaptability to present day 
conditions and seek to share it with us. 

There is a messenger which reaches most of 
our homes that should exert a powerful influence 
in the upbuilding of our Society, i. e. the Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 

So important a factor is this weekly journal 
that every Friend should feel a concern that it 
should be fully up to the standard of a paper 
which is the literary mouthpiece of our Society. 

There is in this a splendid opportunity, worthy 
of the efforts of the best editorial talent amongst 
us. 

In studying the condition in our various meet- 
ings it is made manifest that those which are in 
the most flourishing condition have been benefited 
by the presence in them of one or more persons 
who have given time and thought to the needs of 
the Meeting. They have carried the Meeting in 
their minds and on their hearts much of the time. 
They are among those who have sought first the 
Kingdom of God. 

Here lies the key to the present situation. Some 
suitable, concerned, tactful, energetic Friend, or 
group of people, should be set apart in every meet- 
ing to make a business of caring for its interests 
and development. Such a one is expected not so 
much to perform the work of the Meeting himself, 
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as to make it easy for others to do so—to co-ordin. 
ate the philanthropic and advancement work, ar. 
range meetings and lectures, send out notices to 
all members of all meetings; prepare iists of mem- 
bers, so that all may be regularly visited or writ. 
ten to; open the way for visiting Friends when 
opportunity offers, devise methods of making al] 
meetings helpful and attractive—iu a word to be- 
come an active agency in developing the efficiency 
of the meeting to the highest point. 

In many localities such service as this may be 
freely given, but when one must give much or ull 
of his time to this duty, as in large meetings and 
in cities, it must necessarily be paid for. This is 
a simple matter of necessity and violates no testi- 
mony any more than the payment of a salary to a 
teacher or principal in a Friends’ school. 

Such a plan as this, while it has had limited 
trial amongst us, has within it excellent promises 
of usefulness, and it is hoped that each one of 
our meetings will consider it worthy of adoption. 

In the consideration of the question before us, 
we have proceeded on the assumption that the up- 
building of a religious Society is an object wel! 
worthy of accomplishment. We must bear in 
mind, however, that the meeting or church should 
not be considered an end in itself, but only a means 
to an end, and that it is ours to make the means 
effective. We need to remember that it is he that 
is willing to lose his life that saves it. That a re- 
ligious Society will grow strong and active where 
it seeks first to save others rather than to pre- 
serve itself. And so it is of first importance that 
we individually clear our own skirts of every 
form of oppression, especially industrial slavery ; 
preferring to be poor rather than to gain riches 
by exploiting men and women and children; prov- 
ing to all men that our name of Friends is a reality 
and not a sham; that we love our fellow men even 
if they are poor or ignorant or weak, and that we 
treat them in the true Spirit of Christ. Then we 
will remember that— 

“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In what so we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the Giver is bare.” 
GENERAL DISCUSSION, 

VICE-CHAIRMAN BROWN: Among other things, 
I am impressed with the splendid arrangement of 
the program of this Conference, with its different 
parts so logically connected; and this morning we 
have it (and most fitting it is) that the subject 
which we heard a little while ago is followed by a 
discussion of the concrete things in connection 
with our Society. A few moments, now, for the 
usual remarks in connection with the subject you 
have just heard. 
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JOSEPH FLOWERS, Wayne, Pa.: I know there is 
very little time for discussion of this most im- 
portant subject; but I feel like voicing my own 
feeling (1 believe I do that of this gathering) of 
the spirit of thankfulness to Dr. Janney for the 
presentation of the theme; and while we may not 
all agree with all the points suggested as to 
methods, I believe, if we can carry them home 
with us, and think them over in our minds and 
make use of them in our various little meetings, it 
may be of great advantage to us. 

SARAH R. MATTHEWS, Washington, D. C.: Our 
worthy Chairman advised us sometime ago to 
carry with us our note-books. The thought came 
to me while he was reading his paper that there 
was searcely a single thought in that paper that 
we would not wish to note. It seemed so replete 
with good, with helpful suggestions, that I wished 
for a memory that would serve me well enough to 
carry them all: back to our little home meeting; 
and I would ask that each one of us here endeavor 
to carry back to our home meetings every good 
thought that we can, and be willing and anxious 
to give them for the benefit of those who are not 
so privileged as we to be present and hear them. 

There were some things that I wished especially 
to emphasize. One is, that of the social needs of 
our meetings. I do feel most earnestly that this 
is one great requisite. We need to get closer, not 
only to those outside of our meeting, but to our 
own members. We need to know them more inti- 
mately, to know their trials, and, if possible, to 
help them. We need to take a personal interest, 
not only in one special group (let us not be con- 
sidered clannish), but in each individual that en- 
ters our meeting houses. 

And let it not stop here. Let us be interested 
in all humanity. We may, by the right hand of 
fellowship, or a kind word let fall at an oppor- 
tune moment, change the tenor of some life; for 
we must exert an influence of some kind. It must 
be for good or evil. And let us endeavor to have 
it always on the side of the good; and then I would 
ask that each member of every meeting all over 
this land feel that it is his or her duty to extend 
the welcome to strangers who may enter our meet- 
ings. It hurts me to see strangers come into our 
meetings and leave without having the right hand 
of fellowship extended to them. Let us make them 
feel, as the Doctor said, that it is a place for them 
as well as for us and we love to have them with 
us. And let whatever we do be done in that spirit 
which should overrule all our actions; and I do 
believe that it will be beneficial; it will result in 
great good. 

HANNAH THOMPSON, Wilmington, Del.: I 
wonder if in the short time we have left Dr. Jan- 


ney can give us anything further than he has al- 
ready done in his broad and excellent paper, of 
how to reach the inactive members of our Society. 
Some of our leaders tell us to let them go and reach 
out our hand to those who are desiring fellow- 
ship; but, for my part, I am not willing to have 
such a feeling; and I believe that the upbuilding 
of our Society rests largely upon our being able 
to bring in all the material that we have. 

We have in our own locality many of our most 
intelligent men and women who seldom, if ever, 
enter our meeting houses; and the deep concern of 
my mind has been that we might take home some- 
thing with us that might arouse those members. 
When we see members that have come into our 
meeting house within a few years, one of whom 
is with us, who, in the great activity of his spirit, 
has helped on the meeting largely, I wish that we 
might give some of his inspiration and the inspir- 
ation of this meeting to those members who are 
seldom if ever with us. 

I have only one other thought to give, and that 
is, that in our own meetings sometimes at the 
close of our First-day school we have had a read- 
ing, a member reads to the others; and I have 
noticed one or two who have come forward in 
that meeting that are not accustomed to coming 
to our meetings; and the thought has come to me 
whether we may not put work upon those who 
do not often attend our meetings and draw them 
in some way. There ought to be a way. I am 
sure there is the will strong within us to stir up 
these members that are with us but seldom. 

HANNAH CLOTHIER HULL, Swarthmore, Pa.: In 
appreciation of the comprehensive paper which we 
have listened to this morning there is only one 
thought which I would add; and although I have 
just given it to a group meeting, I feel that I must 
express here, in the consideration of the up- 
building of our society, the concern within my own 
mind, that there shall not be a gap between our 
First-day school and our meeting. 

We hear everywhere, in consideration of First- 
day school work, What are we going to do, and how 
can we provide for the vanishing age from our 
First-day school, for the young people who are 
too young to take the responsibilities in our meet- 
ing, and who are drifting around because the 
First-day school no longer provides for them what 
they need? They have gotten beyond the time 
where they study the lesson leaves and the things 
which the First-day school provides. They have 
gotten a touch of the deeper things of life, through 
their own experience. They need an opportunity 
where they can develop and grow along this line. 

We have heard this morning that we need an 


anchor in our lives. It seems to me that if our 
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young people are allowed to drift along just by 
themselves, without an anchorage, the visions 
which they may have had, that have stirred their 
hearts in youth, may fade entirely from their 
lives, or become quite dimmed. 

It seems to me the lack which is in our organi- 
zation is, that we do not provide religious and de- 
votional meetings for our young people; and the 
worst effect that will have to our numbers, and to 
our organizations, it seems to me, is the fact of our 
own young people drifting, in many neighbor- 
hoods, to other organizations, to Christian En- 
deavor meetings and meetings of that kind which 
are provided by other organizations, and which 
seem to meet the needs at this time in their lives. 

I have known of some young people who have 
had this experience. They have had their hearts 
touched, they have seen the vision, their hearts 
have been stirred; and just at that time when 
their impulses were so high they have been asked 
to come to the organization of others, and there 
have felt this need met. 

Now, it seems to me that all of us in our differ- 
ent neighborhoods can do what seems best in each 
individual neighborhood. It may not be that we 
can have anything in our organization, any one 
thing which is the best to do for all; but we can 
all work it out for ourselves. The fact remains 
that we must not let these young people drift 
around at this important time in their lives. We 
must hold them to their vision, and help them to 
anchor their lives in the use of our Society. 

LEANDER P. WILLIAMS, Washington, D. C.: I 
wish to add one word to put this work that we 
have had before us this morning into practical use. 
If I understand correctly, the Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer will make a full report of this Conference; and 
above all the papers that have been delivered us, 
probably the most practical one for the use of all 
the meetings throughout the whole Conference will 
be the address delivered by Dr. Janney this morn- 
ing. I wish it to go to every meeting, and every 
member of every meeting to read that address 
and so digest it as to put such portions of it as 
they possibly can, into practical use. The one 
thing that is needed, if my observation is correct 
is the home work. This Conference represents the 
enthusiasm of the Society; but the private work is 
to be done in the solitary meetings, as it were, in 
the meetings situated all over the country, all 
over the land: even some places where there are 
no meetings there might be some started on a small 
scale in connection with that address. 

And therefore I wish to further suggest that 
every person that possibly can afford it, should 
take the Friends’ Intelligencer as getting at the 
very heart of what this Society is doing; and I 
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think if these practical suggestions that have bee) 


given to-day and at all other sessions of this me 
ing, can be published and reach the people, it wil| 
be a great step towards the final working out o 
great good to this Society. 

SARAH B. FLITCRAFT, Chester Pa.: I think th 
last speaker advocated what I was about to sa 
at of all the papers and the discussions on t! 
var ous papers, there is not one that would equal 
th's in the practical use we may make of it 
home, in our home meetings. Furthermore, 
Friends, I believe, as a religious Society we are { 
join the procession of the trend of religiou 
thought; and so let us not be indifferent to that 
one fact, but come up and do our part as we ma\ 
be led, and practically put into practice the sug- 
gestions that we have listened to in this very ab! 
paper to build up the fountains of home that we 
may have these larger streams which will flow 
beautifully and abundantly, to the ‘great satisfac- 
tion of all who are present here. 

JONATHAN K,. TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md.: I would 
like to add one suggestion in regard to Dr. Jan- 
1 ey’s most excellent paper; and that is, that it b 
ieferred to the committee, and, if possible, bound 
in pamphlet form for general distribution. (Ap- 
proval expressed throughout the meeting.) 

ISAAC WILSON, Bloomfield, Ontario, Can.: | 


| was very much impresesd with one thought in th: 





first paper. Our friend, Henry Wilbur, spoke o! 
the varied contributions, individual and collectiv: 
contributions, that we have to make to the trend o! 
religious thought in the present age. He spoke otf 
the ministry, which by no means means the vocal! 
ministry from the gallery of our meeting houses. 
It may mean this to comparatively few individuals 
n our membership; but there is another living 
ministry that the world is hungry for, and that is 
within the scope and ought to be within the abil- 
ty, and it ought to be the living, prayerful, daily 
concern of us as a people. We ought to be better 
qualified and prepared for it than any other peo- 
ple. This ministry is in the building and the main- 
taining of the homes in this nation of ours that 
would be 

“The little Edens here on earth 

Like the heaven above” 
according to the language of the poet. 

The desecration of the home life to-day is among 
the existing evils of the age; and it is the evils 
of the age that the people of the age must work 
with and overcome, if the work of overcoming the 
world is ever completed; therefore, I would say 
to the fathers and the mothers, earnestly and dili- 
gently seek that kind of manhood and womanhood 
that would result in the ability to build and frame 
and maintain those homes out of which 


there 


Ei 
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would go the posterity that would rise up and call 
their fathers and their mothers blessed; so that 
the outside world, looking there, would be will- 
ing to say, as we hear it said sometimes, that 
“there is an ideal home, there love abounds, there 
sympathy exists, there union and harmony of life 
is demonstrated, sympathetic love and fellowship 
and helpfulness of the father and the mother in 
their combined influences.” 

Many wives and mothers are plodding their 
way in life’s journey, with feelings, sometimes, 
of loneliness and heart-ache for lack of that lov- 
ing, helpful sympathy. May God forgive us in our 
errors and mistakes as fathers and husbands that 
we make and uphold these influences. 

Dear hearts, it has seemed to me that there is 
an open field of service there. The growing tend- 
ency is to the desecration of the home life in the 
world around us. Let us not cross the thresholds 
of our own homes, of our own family hearths; but 
let us double our diligence in setting that blessed 
example to the world, which is the most practical 
testimony we can bear to God and man, by dem- 
onstrating the fact that the marriage vow, sol- 
emnized in the presence of God and man, calling 
upon God as a witness and pledging to keep that 
covenant until separated by death, that it shall be 
so binding and all-sustaining in its influence that 
there may be no heart-aches at the setting of the 
sun for anything left undone on our parts as 
fathers and husbands toward the perpetuation 
and the promotion of this kind of ministry. 

I say it is a ministry that the world is looking 
for and hungering after. In our looking over the 
limits of professed religion to-day and into the 
homes of them that may cry Lord, Lord, and make 
long prayers, they may be diligent in the attend- 


ance of religious meetings, comparatively so; they | 


may live up to some of the ordinances and cere- 
monies of the church, or of the Society; and yet 
sometimes down in the heart of the home there is 
the lack of that loving, helpful sympathy and that 
united harmony, because of the withholding and 
the neglect of the observance of this solemn vow. 
This one thought impressed my mind; and I could 
only feel easy to express it. : 

I pray God that our eyes may be opened, and 
our ears unstopped. We have heard thy voice, O 
God, our Father, through human words, through 
the written page, and thy divine inspiration to- 
day. Seemingly more clear than ever before our 
hearts are touched and filled to overflowing with 
gratitude and thankfulness because of loving and 
blessed memory of home influence, or mother care 
and wifely affection. God grant that we may 
none of us neglect our duties, but render our in- 
dividual ministries to thee, our God, by minister- 
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ing to the aching hearts and the needy lives of 
our fellow men. 

ANNA JACKSON, New York City: We who are 
privileged to attend the Conference have received 
into our own life an uplift which we can carry 
back to our own meetings and make vital these 
thoughts that have been given to us, and these 
experiences that we have had here. It is a very 
good thing to have a printed pamphlet; but very 
few people read printed pamphlets; and if each 
one of us who are here to-day would take to our 
own hearts and show in our own lives the effect of 
the paper we have heard this morning, I think 
then throughout our Society we would see more 
benefit from what we have just heard. That, I 
believe, is the duty for which we are here. We 
have gained an uplift that we cannot get from a 
smaller meeting; and it is our privilege and it is 
our duty to carry back that with us to our own 
meetings that they may get through our impress 
some of the spirit of the Conference which we 
have here. 

(Adjourned at 12.18 P. M.) 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
Sixth-day, Seventh Month 11th, 2.80 P. M. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will open our session this 
afternoon with a moment of silence. 

Of course, no subject ought to be more interest- 
ing to us Friends than that of peace, and that will 
be the topic for this afternoon’s session. Our 
friend, Edward Clarkson Wilson, who has given 
much thought to this particular form of philan- 
thropic labor, will present the subject to us at 
this time. The special topic is, “Conditions that 
Make for War.” 

EDWARD CLARKSON WILSON, Baltimore, Md: 
I presume, from the number in attendance, that 
there are very few people who take the warlike 
attitude this afternoon; so we shall consider, in 
this little group, 


CONDITIONS THAT MAKE FOR WAR. 


The London Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends this spring issued a pamphlet entitled 


“A Plea for Unity.” We cannot better open the 
inquiry of this session than to quote from the 
closing paragraph of this appeal: 
“From our historical position we, as Friends, appeal in 
all brotherliness and humility to our fellow Christians. 
We appeal to all such to use their voices in favor of inter 
national friendship, of the extension of the principle of 
Arbitration, of the growth of a word-patriotism, of the 
of our for healthy pur- 
poses. We appeal, in the name of our common Master, 
to all our 


use resources productive and 
3rethren to range themselves definitely on the 
side of those who would end the horrors and brutalities 
of which all 
done, to Heavenly 


war, almost condemn, and yet 


to 


many con- 


and pray our Father hasten the 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































coming of the day when universal peace shall lie like a 
shaft of light across the land.” 

In the preparation of this paper I have had 
steadily in mind the necessity of dealing with con- 
ditions as they exist to-day. The history of great 
movements, the movements that stay and endure, 
is always slow. War and peace are opposite con- 
ditions in human affairs. Our ancestors have 
lived through untold centuries thinking of war as 
the ultimate arbiter of intertribal and interna- 
tional differences. We must not suppose that this 
inbred tendency of the human make-up is to be 
eradicated in our time. There will be wars and 
rumors of wars long after our span of life is com- 
plete. 

We are living, however, in an age when men 
are rousing themselves to a new diplomacy, a 
broader patriotism, and a real brotherhood. It 
is our business as alert Christians to be in the 
van in a movement that expresses a principle we 
have long held. We believe in the ultimate reign 
of law. 

Let us look at the subject to be discussed in the 
light of history—both made and in the making— 
not endeavoring to dream into existence a world 
of peace that can only come through much more 
sacrifice and the devoted efforts of generations. 

Elihu Root, ex-Secretary of State, has recently 
said, “The people now, not Governments, make 
friendship or dislike, sympathy or discord, peace 
or war between nations.” The demagogue with his 
thoughtless declamation, the politician with his 
“ax to grind” utterances, the yellow journalist 
who fattens on war fear and other fabrics of the 
imagination, are real enemies of peace—national 
and international. Mr. Root declares that the 
work of the ambassadors of Great Britain, Brazil, 
Japan and the United States in their admirable 
efforts toward amicable relations has been, in re- 
cent years, made hard and at times almost hopeless 
by the inconsiderate selfishness of many people 
who are unwilling to allow their representatives 
to make fair concessions. Even the clergy of this 
and other countries have not been guiltless in this 
clamor for national gain at any cost. Those 
from whom most should properly be expected as 
disciples of The Prince of Peace have made re- 
peated appeals for so-called “national honor” and 
like wrongly named sentiments. 

All men have a clear duty in the support of 
those in high places whose problems the layman 
frequently cannot understand. There is right, 
usually on both sides of all controversies. Jus- 
tice must be had through many concessions. On 
numerous occasions the cause of justice as be- 
tween nations has been defeated by those who 
wish to be known as friends of peace. The diplo- 
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mat cannot, while presenting the cause of his 
country in a given controversy, stop to make clear 
to his countrymen the nature of his contentions 
and claims. Furthermore, to insist on the ex- 
treme view in each issue in which our country is 
involved as some of our journalists seem to is an 
attitude that in private life would alienate the 
regard of all right thinking people. 

Before the Peace Society of the City of New 
York at a dinner given in his honor in recognition 
of his services in international peace, Mr. Root 
made this significant statement: Before quoting 
his words let me give a sentence from Joseph H. 
Choate’s introduction of the speaker: “Although 
our guest of the evening was nominally ‘Secre- 
tary of War’ I always regarded him while filling 
that office as ‘Secretary of Peace.’’”’ Ex-Secretary 
Root said: ‘“‘War comes to-day as the result of 
one of three causes: either actual or threatened 
wrong by one country to another, or suspicion by 
one country that another intends to do it wrong, 


| and upon that suspicion, instinct leads the country 


that suspects the attack, to attack first; or, from 
bitterness of feeling, dependent in no degree 
whatever upon substantial questions of difference. 
That bitterness of feeling leads to suspicion. 
Suspicion in the minds of those who suspect and 
who entertain the bitter feeling, is justification 
for war. The least of these three causes of war 
is actual injustice. The feeling which makes one 
nation willing to go to war with another, makes 
real causes of difference of no consequence. If 
the people of two countries want to fight, they will 
find an excuse—a pretext—find what seems to 
them “sufficient cause, in anything. Questions 
which can be disposed of without the slightest 
difficulty between countries really friendly, are 
insoluble between countries really unfriendly. 
And the feeling between the peoples of different 
countries is the product of the acts and words of 
the peoples of the countries themselves, not of 
their governments. Insult, contemptuous treat- 
ment, bad manners, arrogant and provincial as- 
sertion of superiority are the chief causes of war 
to-day.” 





In McClure’s Magazine for June and the At- 
lantic Monthly for May, 1910, you will find ac- 
counts from the standpoints of both Germany and 
England touching the present critical conditions 
existing between these two countries that will 
serve to awaken many from the dream of the reign 
of arbitration. When one reads these accounts 
he will understand to what ends suspicion and 
fear fostered by unthinking or malicious writers 
and speakers may carry otherwise sane and con- 
servative nations. If the two great rival powers 
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of Europe clash as the history of this decade only 
too ominously indicates as possible, not a little 
of the blame will attach to the defiant utterances 
and arrogance of manner that have been indulged 
in by the extremists of both countries in recent 
years. And how guilty we in America have been 
on this count. Our fellow countrymen on the 
Pacific Slope in their treatment of the “Japanese 
question” spoke repeatedly in conversation, in their 
press, and even their halls’ of legislature in lan- 
guage that in private affairs would have meant 
serious conflict in this or in any other country. 
The Japanese, I need not say, are people whose 
culture in many lines, whose conduct as solders 
and statesmen have called forth the most flatter- 
ing approval from Western civilization. The at- 
titude of our nervous, excitable and, in some in- 





stances, really traitorous press in this Japanese 
affair would have caused war had the nation on 
the other side been less wise and far seeing, and 
had she not already been staggering under an 
enormous war debt incurred by the Russo- 
Japanese conflict. It must be borne in mind that 
national sensitiveness is more easily aroused than 
private anger. It makes no difference how strong 
our army and navy and how ponderous our crush- 
ing force may be, the small and the weak among 
nations resent with as much spleen as those able 
to meet us in battle any reflection on their govern- 
ment or national On more than one 
occasion since our government took a hand in 
ditching Panama, that little republic has been 
shaken by indignities suggested or openly pro- 
nounced in our halls of Congress. 


standards. 


When we shall condemn and outlaw those among 
our own people who offend against the feeling and 
pride of our neighbors we shall have taken a note- 
worthy step in the interest of international amity. 

In an enumeration of the conditions within and 
among nations that lead to friction and eventually 
an appeal to arms should be cited public ignorance 
of the governing motives of the peoples in neigh- 
boring countries, their national tendencies, their 
cultural influences in education, art and religion. 
Ignorance of Japanese home conditions and fail- 
ure to appreciate the splendid culture of these 
Britons of the East lead to the misguided demon- 
strations we have already condemned. If our 
people had appreciated the fact that no such mar- 
velous advance in civilization as has been made 
in the last fifty years by the little island kingdom 
is recorded in history, they might have exhibited 
more toleration. Many devastatng wars have 
grown out of ignorance and consequent suspicion 
and fear of one people toward another. 


The converse also is true. Just as ignorance 
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has ever been a cause of war, so travel, exchange 
of cultural influences, education, improved and 
more rapid means of transportation and communi- 
cation have, in these later days, served to dispel 
menacing clouds. There are now in existence 250 
societies and organizations, of various sorts— 
social, commercial, or beneficial whose interests 
and membership are international. Appreciation 
of one people for another increases as commerce 
grows and knowledge each of the other spreads. 
Though it has not, I believe, been so expressed 
I must incline to the opinion that all barriers 
limiting trade and social relations among nations 
must, in a sense, be possible promoters of unrest 
and dissatisfaction, and consequent friction. The 
high tariff wall that has served most effectively 
in the up-building of the domestic wealth of this 
and other nations must eventually disappear in 
the broader international brotherhood. Any 
tendency on the part of a national government to 
move in restraint of trade will, with the develop- 
ment of the new internationalism, find itself dis- 
credited. 

The glorification of actual warfare and prepar- 
ation for it must be listed among conditions that 
make for war. The spectacular elements of the 
military life appeal to many, and while in our 
own country they are less in evidence than they 
are abroad, yet they do force themselves from 
time to time into our home and neighborhood life. 
While, happily, our soldiery is rarely seen, yet our 
great war colleges at West Point and Annapolis, 
the many military schools of a private character 
and public schools requiring military drill serve 
to keep before our boys and girls the trappings 
ot war. Their glamour and attractiveness are 
well known and are surely influential in fostering 
the appeal to force. 

There can be no doubt in the minds of students 
of public opinion in Europe and America that 
when the history of our present decade—1900- 
1910— is to be written, it will present a contrast 
difficult to understand. The attitude of the past 
ten years in America, Europe and Asia has been 
particularly belligerent. Preparations for war 
were never so extravagantly made in the history 
of the world.. This is true of practically all na- 
tions. In the same period you will note that the 
peace movement has reached a strength and con- 
fidence never before attained. The executive 
heads of nations making the most elaborate prep- 
arations—Edward VII, the German Emperor, and 
the President of the United States, have been 
conspicuous leaders in steps taken for world peace. 
Dr. C. E. Jefferson in a very able statement on 
the delusion of militarism says that the contrast 
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reminds one of “a band of lovers strolling down 
an avenue which they themselves had lined with 
lvddite shells and twelve inch guns.” And fur- 


ther, “Everybody concedes that it is better to | 


settle 
than by force, but as soon as the legal machinery 
is created, by means of which the sword can be 
dispensed with, there is a fresh fury to perfect 
at once all the instruments of destruction. After 
each new peace Conference there has been a fresh 
cry for more guns. England’s formula of naval 
strength has for sometime been: The British 
navy in capital ships must equal the next two 
strongest navies, plus ten per cent. But notwith- 
standing the British navy is today in battle- 
ships and cruisers and torpedo boats almost equal 
to the next three strongest navies, never has Eng- 
land’s security been so precarious, according to 
her greatest military experts, as to-day.” At this 
hour we are witnesses to a mad rush for increase 
of armament particularly between Germany and 
England, but which is now involving nations not 
alone whose navies have heretofore been relatively 
weak, but those who in the past have placed no 
reliance on sea strength. 


international disputes by reason 


All the great nations are to-day facing deficits. 
Germany has, in a single generation, increased 
her national debt from eighteen million dollars 
to more than one billion dollars. Financial experts 
confess that France is approaching the limit of 
her sources of revenue. The British government 
is always seeking for new devices by means of 
which to fill a depleted treasury. Her Dread- 
naughts keep her poor. Italy has for years stag- 
gered on the verge of bankruptcy because she 
carries an overgrown army on her back. Even 
in our own rich republic Mr. Cortelyou calls our 
attention to the fact that while in thirty years we 
have increased our population by 85 per cent and 
our wealth by 185 per cent, we have increased our 
national expenses by 400 per cent.; 70 per cent. 
of national revenue for payments for past wars 
and preparations for others. 

How will you explain this paradox? Never was 
world peace so hopefully anticipated in the minds 
and hearts of its zealous advocates—never were 
preparations for the destruction of human life 
so lavishly undertaken by all civilized nations. 

What is our own feeling on this point? 

There are few Friends who would witness with 
any considerable feeling of assurance and _ 3e- 
curity for the future, the material reduction of 
our plans for national defence. The growth of 
cities has necessitated tremendous increase in 
their police forces. The material and commercial 
gains in the United States have called in a way 


rather | 
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for a larger army and navy. I know it has bee: 
said that the open carrying of fire arms in certain 
lawless communities has not reduced the insecur 
ity of life in such neighborhoods. But the com- 
parison is clearly unfair. In our coal strikes and 
our street car situations of recent date we hay 
welcomed the hand of law and force and we shal! 
continue to do so in domestic and foreign affairs 
just so long as there remains a mob element in 
either. 

President Taft in a letter sent in April 1910, 
to the New England Arbitration-and Peace Con- 
gress said, “I have on more than one occasion 
expressed myself as being in favor of interna- 
tional peace and in favor of arbitration to secure 
it, and I also dwelt on the subject in my inaugural 
address. That does not mean, however, that | 
am in favor of a community giving up that which 
we now use for the purpose of securing peace— 
to wit—our Army and Navy,—because I believe 
that the expense of Armament is working toward 
peace.” 

I cannot pass from this point without saying 
that we who are impatient for the advent of peace 
must not allow our enthusiasm to embitter us to- 
ward those, who, like Theodore Roosevelt, believe 
that the path is an up-hill and tortuous one and 
that while climbing it we must be prepared for 
such emergencies aS may beset our way. 

Let our criticism at least be constructive. At 
times we rail against our national leaders for 
single acts which are counter to our pet ideas. 
In doing so before endeavoring to fathom motives 
back of such acts we err in two ways. First, our 
leaders if honest deserve our support. Second: 
we discredit our own position by hasty judgment. 
Our strenuous ex-President has been the subject 
of much severe criticism at the hands of those 
whose zeal for disarmament blinded them to con- 
ditions immediately at hand. When, however, the 
greatest peace move of recent history was ac- 
complished by this man—practically unaided— 
and two great nations then in sanguinary combat 
were induced to arbitrate their differences, these 
critics found themselves engulfed in a flood of 
public gratitude that could only be partly compre- 
hended. 


To show further how mistaken we may be in 
our judgments established by the consideration 
of isolated events—such as Mr. Roosevelt’s advo- 
sacy of larger and more battleships, let me quote 
from his address on “International Peace” given 
before the Nobel Prize Committee at Christiana, 


Norway, May 5, 1910: “Something should be 
done as soon as possible to check the growth of 
armaments, especially naval armaments, by in- 
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ternational agreement. No one power could or 
should act by itself; for it is eminently unde- 
sirable, from the standpoint of the peace of 
righteousness, that a power which really does be- 
lieve in peace should place itself at the mercy of 
some rival which may at bottom have no such 
belief and no intention of acting on it. But, gran- 
ted sincerity of purpose, the great powers of the 
world should find no insurmountable difficulty in 
reaching an agreement which would put an end 
to the present costly and growing extravagance 
of expenditure on naval armaments. An agree- 
ment merely to limit the size of ships would have 
been useful a few years ago, and would still be of 
use; but the agreement should go much further.” 

Someone has sarcastically defined a pessimist 
as “One who lives with an optimist.” It may be 
that those who are getting ahead step by step in 
great reforms feel at times the irritation ex- 
pressed in this definition because of the imprac- 
ticable doctrines of enthusiasts who would run 
before they have learned to walk. 

In the same address we find this sentiment as 
justification for the point of attack the author 
has repeatedly offered to those who decry his 
peace securing policies. 

“Finally, it would be a master stroke if those 
great powers honestly bent on peace would form 
a League of Peace, not only to keep the peace 
among themselves, but to prevent, by force if 
necessary, its being broken by others. In any 
community of any size authority of the courts 
rests upon actual or potential force. In new and 
wild communities where there is violence, an 
honest man must protect himself; and until other 
means of securing his safety are devised, it is 
both foolish and wicked to persuade him to sur- 
render his arms while the men who are dangerous 
to the community retain theirs. So it is with 
nations. Each nation must keep well prepared 
to defend itself until the establishment of some 
form of international police power, competent and 
willing to prevent violence as between nations. 
As things are now, such power to command peace 
throughout the world could best be assured by 
some combination between those great nations 
which sincerely desire peace and have no thought 
themselves of committing aggressions.” 

Some generations ago in European history 
prominent citizens lived in castles and guarded 
themselves by drawbridges, and armed retainers. 
This custom has passed into history. Why? Be- 
cause in the place of private defence we have 
put government protection. It is the business of 
the government to protect its law abiding citizens 

and to punish or restrain those who break the 
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laws. Armies and navies will disappear not by 
legislative enactment but by the same processes 
that have removed the castle, the drawbridge and 
the armed retainer—namely—when a court in- 
ternationally recognized and authorized is estab- 
lished by the common consent of several powers. 
Their disappearance will be a slow one even then. 
When public opinion through the growth of cus- 
tom establishes courts the best elements of the 
community resort to them for the settlement of 
their differences. Gradually such settlements be- 
come the rule instead of the exception. Private 
vengeance is now exceptional—the duel is a rare 
occurrence. Courts are respected and law reigns 
for the most part. The ’49-ers in California did 
not throw aside their weapons until courts of 
justice came into being. Mob violence even to- 
day expresses itself most largely where the pro- 
cesses of law are slow and expensive or otherwise 
unsatisfactory. One of the conditions, therefore, 
that makes for war is the absence of a permanent- 
ly established international court. With its com- 
ing many believe we shall be well on the way to- 
ward the reign of law in place of the arbitrament 
of the sword. 

The present status of the proposed Court of Ar- 
b:tral Justice may be best understood by using 
the language of James Brown Scott, Solicitor in 
the state Department before the Mohonk Con- 
ference about two months since: 

“It is my great pleasure to announce that a 
Court of Arbitral Justice, capable of deciding all 
questions of a judicial nature, is in the process of 
composition; and that the Secretary of State is 
at present engaged in negotiations for the organi- 
zation of the court. A project of thirty-five ar- 
ticles dealing with the organization, jurisdiction, 
and procedure of such a tribunal was adopted at 
the second Hague Conference; and the establish- 
ment of such a tribunal through diplo- 
matic channels was recommended by the 
second Hague Conference. At present the 
invitation to arbitrate is an_ invitation to 
wrangle over the composition of a temporary 
court; whereas reason and experience require 
that the court should be in existence for the de- 
cision of the case. Again the expenses of a temp- 
orary tribunal are borne by the litigating nations, 
rendering the resort to arbitration not only diffi- 
cult and uncertain in results, but expensive—so 
expensive, indeed, that smaller nations may well 
hesitate to arbitrate the controversy which, were 
it not for the cost, they might not hesitate to do. 

“Secretary Knox has recently addressed a cir- 
cular identic note to the Powers requesting them 
to collaborate with the United States in the estab- 
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lishment of a truly permanent tribunal, composed 
of professional judges, which tribunal shall be at 
The Hague, ready to receive a case when it is 
presented, and to decide it according to the law 
and evidence, witheut the delay or friction so 
often involved in the creation of a temporary 
court. The expenses of this court are to be borne 
by the nations participating in its constitution, 
and the decision of the court will not merely de- 
cide the individual questions submitted, but de- 
velop the common law of nations just as clearly 
and scientifically as the courts of England and the 
United States have developed the common law. 
The Secretary of State, the Hon. Philander C. 
Knox, authorizes and directs me to say officially 
that the responses to the identic circular note have 
been so favorable and manifest such a willingness 
and desire on the part of the leading nations to 
Court of Arbitral Justice, that he 
believes that a truly permanent Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice, composed of judges acting under a 
sense of judicial responsibility, representing the 
various judicial systems of the world and capable 
of insuring the continuity of arbitral jurispru- 
dence, will be established in the immediate future, 
and that the Third Peace Conference will find it 
in successful operation at the Hague.” 

It would be a pleasure if time allowed to ex- 
plain the plan of this proposed permanent court 
as formulated through the good offices of our De- 
partment of State. But this is either already 
known to you or is easily available. I cannot pass 
from the subject, however, without asking that 
you who are active members of Peace Societies 
sort or another, and surely all Friends 
should be, may make this movement your especial 
peace work until the court shall be a fact. It is 
the next and the expedient step. As American 
citizens our opportunity is clear. Our govern- 
ment has taken the initiative. If it succeeds his- 
tory will proclaim it an epoch-making event in 
the development of the reign of law—internation- 
ally. 

The Honorable Richard Bartholdt, M. C., from 


Missouri says: 


constitute a 


of one 


“The idea of a world organiza- 
tion on the basis of law and justice should and 
does appeal to Americans more strongly than to 
other nations because they know that the United 
States is a model for it. Here are 47 States with 
their own constitutions, their 
their own legislatures, and 
ments. Yet when a controversy arises between 
two of the States do the people become excited, 
are they s:ized by the war fever and a thirst for 

When it was charged that the Chicago 


blood? 
Drainage Canal polluting the 


own codes of law, 


their own govern- 


was Mississippi 


| war with Illinois? 
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River, did Missouri call out her militia to go to 
Bless you, no,—The people of 
Missouri coolly prepared the case for the Supreme 
Court of the United States, argued it, and calmly 
awaited the decision. Is there any valid reason, 
1! ask you, economical, moral, or other, why dif- 
ferences between nations could not be submitted 
in a similar manner to a supreme court of the 
world?” 

How will the decisions of such a court be en- 
forced? Some have proposed an International 
navy and all the machinery that backs up our 
local courts. But all such speculation is discount- 
ed by the facts. More than 150 cases have al- 
ready been arbitrated. In not one case has the de- 
feated party refused to abide by the decision ren- 
We may, perhaps, quote with assurance 
the opinion of a man who has served with distinc- 
tion during many years in the most respected 
court instituted by men—the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 1 refer to the late Justice 
David J. Brewer who in public utterance not long 
prior to his death, said: “The Hague needs no 
police force to enforce its decisions.” 

We have not by any means exhausted the causes 
of war. Those only that are fundamental and 
inclusive have been cited. You will be able from 
your own knowledge of history to determine 
whether what has been said will or will not apply 
to the wars—civil and foreign—with whose 
causes you are conversant. I believe that they 
will. 

In closing I wish to refer to certain hopeful 
signs that may in a measure serve to throw light 
on an apparently dark picture. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott has pointed out and to good effect that 
there is spreading throughout the world the idea 
of a new diplomacy. The United States in the 
management of the affairs of Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines has adopted this sort of 
Diplomacy—not yet understood, and hence dis- 
credited by the other powers. The attitude has 
been that of the older brother. Much “‘mud-sling- 
ing’’ at home and abroad has not turned the ad- 
ministrations since 1898 aside from the then 
well-cefined purpose of the party in power. Some 
sentimentalists and many self-styled Anti-Im- 
perialists have endeavored to make it appear that 
we are going contrary to the Spirit of ’76. Pre- 
mature self-government for these peoples would 
have meant chaos and war conditions of the worst 
Hence, peace by force when force was 
necessary—has been better for all concerned. 
When the history of this period shall be written— 
from the influence of party contentions, 
Friends and all lovers of good order will find 


cered. 


sort. 


free 
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satisfaction in the object lesson the United States 
in her colonial policy, has given to the world. 

This is an example, I say, of the new Diplomacy. 
lt represents a change in national ethics, the plac- 
ing of national dut.es on a plane with national 
rights and prerogatives. It 1s the most hopeful 
sign of the times and particularly so because of 
the fact that it is not ours alone—but is becoming 
world wide. 

There is another element in recent history that 
not all comprehend when viewing this subject. 
The slow process of the ages seems to have made 
shght impression in any one century in lessening 
war—and yet the nineteenth century did more in 
this respect than have all others combined, Still 
more startling is the fact that the past ten years 





have done more than all of the nine- 
teenth century. This tendency toward 
acceleration in history is to be reckoned 
with. What may come in the next quar- 


ter century is not for us to say. So promis- 
ing, however, is the outlook that the sons and 
daughters of those who have been faithful in the 
‘ause do well to be alive to the possibilities. Let 
no backward step be taken. The concerted, fear- 
less and consistent effort of every disciple of the 
Prince of Peace is needed in order that the right 
may ultimately supplant might, that nations 
shall in the near future resort for settlement of 
all vexed questions to the Court of the Nations, 
of their own arrangement as we and citizens of 
civilized countries generally do to our local, state, 
and national tribunals. 

Andrew Carnegie in a burst of enthusiasm re- 
cently declared that ““No cause ever had such 
progress in so short a time as that in which our 
hearts are placed. The last generation saw the 
banishment of man selling man, and the next 
generation is to see abolished the killing of man 
by man.” 

Whether we can subscribe to this confidence or 
not, we can agree on the appeal with which our 
discussion was introduced—‘We appeal in the 
name of our common Master, to all our Brethren 
to range themselves definitely on the side of those 
who would end the horrors and brutalities of war, 
which almost all condemn, and yet condone, and 
to pray our Heavenly Father to hasten the com- 
ing of the day when Universal peace shall ‘lie 
like a shaft of light across the land.’ ” 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have to close this session 
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WILLIAM I. HULL, Swarthmore, Pa.: The sub- 
committee on peace, of this Conference, requested 
me to read a notice which I should like to view 
as a pait of some few remarks of my own which 
| wish to make. [Dr. Hull here read an announce- 
ment of the Peace Conference of Friends of all 
branches to be held in New York C.ty on the 15th 
and 16th of Seventh Month, some account of 
which was given in Friends’ Intelligencer of 
Seventh Month 23rd; page 470.1] 

The sub-committee, of which I may say I was 
not a member, also asked me to draft a short 
statement of principles which I thought might be 
acceptable to this Conference as an expression of 
its views to be sent to that New York meeting. 
The statement which I have prepared is as fol- 
lows: 

The members of Friends’ General Conference, assembled 
in biennial session at Ocean Grove, N. J., rejoice in the 
fact that there is a growing realization on the part of 
thinking people all over the world that the peace principles 
which were taught by the founder of Christianity, and 
by his followers, the founders of Quakerism, are both 
eternally true and immediately practicable. 

They rejoice that there is, even now, being fulfilled the 
ardent hope of the great Quaker statesman, William Penn, 
that an international court of justice shall be established 
the 
relations genuine law based upon Divine justice, for that 


among nations and shall substitute in international 
lynch law based upon brute force, which is called war- 
fare. 

A'rnd they rejoice that 


toward the limitation of 


taken 
the 
warfare whose tendency is 


hopeful steps are being 
that 


methods of 


enormous increase in 


instruments and 
to brutalize the souls of 
ments of fear and injustice existing in int 
lations, and to oppose an obstacle to the judicial settle- 


individuals, to increase the ele- 


‘rnational re- 


ment of differences between nations. 
But in the midst of founded 


acknowledge an earnest 


this well rejoicing, they 


and tender concern that Friends 


everywhere, as a society and as individuals, shall more 
consistently and devotedly advocate and exemplify those 
principles of peace which have illumined the souls of the 
all generations, the principles for which our 
fathers suffered, and which now have so hopeful a chance 


nations, 


sages of 


of being put into practice in dealings between 
but which can triumph on the world’s stage only if each 
individual peacemaker will perform his plain duty as a 
child of God. 

I hope that the author of this 
dress to which we have just listened, and 
whose minds are filled with the points which he 
has made, will pardon me if I refrain at this hour 
and in this temperature from taking up one by 
one the causes of warfare as he sees them; but if 
I may take two minutes more, I should like to 
speak of those remedies for warfare in which I 
interested, and I would group them 


interesting ad- 
you 


am supremely 


promptly at twenty minutes of four; therefore | in three classes: the financial, the judicial and the 


we will now ask those who speak to this subject 
to speak very promptly. 





moral. 
The growth of economic internationalism, as it 
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is called, the growth of the complexity and scope 
of international exchange, the realization of the 
captains of industry and the rank and file of in- 
dustry in all lands that warfare is to their mutual 
injury and can never under any circumstances 
be to the advantage of either party, has already 
gone a long way towards making war seem at 
least foliy from the economic point of view. To- 
gether with that increase of internationalism there 
has been that marvelous creation of the judicial 
means of settling international disputes which has 
been referred to, and which arose out of the two 
Hague Conferences. 

3ut back of those two classes of remedies there 
is the great moral ideal, for which this Society 
has always stood, and without that moral ideal, 
1 don’t believe that either or both the economic 
and the judicial remeaies will prevail. 

In this audience, then, I desire to emphasize that 
moral ideal, which tells us that peace under every 
circumstance is righteousness, and that warfare 
is unrighteousness. It has been most gratifying 
to my Quaker soul to find the statesmen of our 
own time and Taft and the others, gradually 
growing up to a realization of this eternal truth 
which Jesus of Nazareth and William Penn and 
so many others of the great ones of the long past 
ages uttered and prophesied would sometime be 
fulfilled. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Does our friend wish to 
present that memorial to the Conference? 

WILLIAM I. HULL: I should like to do so. 

GEORGE SUTTON: I second that memorial, and 
move that it be adopted. 

I wish I had language to express the depth of 
feeling that I have in this matter. I feel that 
Friends, the pioneers in the peace movement, 
should continue their zeal, and go from this 
gathering with increased enthusiasm. We have 
reached a stage, now, when the monarchs of the 
world are entertaining peace principles. Shall 
Wwe encourage that, or shall we go forward in a 
listless manner? 

Seventy per cent. of the federal income it is 
stated goes for the purposes of war. When the 
common people want no war, there will be no war; 
therefore it is merely a question of two points, 
sentiment and time, sentiment among the common 
people. How shall we reach them? That is the 
problem—how shall we reach them, the common 
people, and educate them up to the necessity of 
doing away with war? 

Not long ago I had a discussion with a gentle- 
man of war. He said war was necessary, we al- 
ways had war, we had wars in the good old Bible 
times: we must have them now. I don’t think 
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that is quite in accordance with Quaker prin- 
ciples. 

ELLWOOD RosBeErRtTs, Norristown, Pa.: I wish 
to second the adoption of the memorial signed by 
Dr. Hull, to go forth as the sentiments of this 
Conference on this question. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the Con- 
ference to approve the adoption of this resolution, 
as read by Dr. Hull? 

[General approval expressed throughout the 
audience.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: It will be so considered. 

We have time, perhaps, for two or three very 
brief expressions. 

WILLIAM G. BROWN, Toronto, Canada: I real- 
ize the time is very short; but, as an official of the 
Canadian Peace and Arbitration Society, I 
thought that I could hardly allow this occasion to 
pass, if opportunity afforded, without saying a 
word. 

I enjoyed the address; to some extent it seemed 
to present both sides of the question to me. | 
suppose that you are aware that at the present 
moment eminent American jurists, American and 
British and Canadian jurists, are assembled at 
The Hague in connection with the difficulties in 
regard to the fisheries of Newfoundland; and 
we hope the issue will be in accordance with what 
we long for from that tribunal. 

Now, it would be useless for me to enter into 
any discussion at all; but so far as the Navy of 
the United States is concerned, (and | am sorry 
to say that we have one of our own now, an imi- 
tation of one, at all events) I had hoped that in 
this broad new Western hemisphere, with its 
broadness of acres and its broadness of vision, 
that it would not have introduced so much of the 
relics of a decaying feudal system by obtaining 
an inspiration from the Old Testament politics 
ot Europe. We should, in conformity, I think, 
with the nature of democracy and of a republic 
(because we in Canada love the democratic spirit) 
—observe the true spirit of this Western world 
and continue it with the new dispensation of 
government of the Western world, without the 
introduction of something that to me is effete. 

JOSEPH SWAIN, Swarthmore, Pa.: I don’t 
want to argue this question, but simply want to 
add one word, that seems to me a very encourag- 
ing sign. We have heard of encouraging signs in 
the paper to which we have just listened. Three 
years ago it was my privilege to be one member 
of a committee who were concerned in bringing 
a resolution for international peace before the 
National Teachers’ Association, then meeting at 
Los Angeles; we were a little afraid to bring a 
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strong resolution, for fear there might be dif- | pleasant to me if there was no applause. Still, 
ferences of opinion in that body; but, to our great | that is a matter for the Conference. [Approval 


rejoicing, the resolution that was written went 
through that great association without a single 
dissenting vote; and again, in Boston, the ques- 
tion was brought up; a resolution was written 
that was stronger than the previous resolution, 
particularly calling attention to the resolution of 
congress which in a way commits this nation in 
the direction of international peace as it has never 
been committed before. This, to me, is a very 
encouraging sign; for we that are in private 
schools must recognize that after all the great 
educating forces of the citizens of this nation are 
in the public schools; and I am sure that the 
resolution for international peace, and such utter- 
ances as we heard from Dr. Hull this afternoon, 
represent, truly, the sentiment of the teachers of 
this great nation, from the little country red 
school-house to the university; and in time it 
must mean that this nation will stand where the 
Friends have stood for two hundred years, in 
favor of peace. 

JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md.: My 
friends, I have no desire to continue this discus- 
sion under the present circumstances and limita- 
tions. But I would like to express my endorse- 
ment of the able, most interesting and hopeful 
paper that we have just heard read. 

LEANDER P. WILLIAMS, Washington, D. C.: 
They are forming a peace society in the city of 
Washington, of which a former Secretary of 
State, and diplomat, who had charge of the 
Chinese affairs and was a major-general in the 
Civil War, will be president. That is the way the 
work is going on. 

(Adjourned at 3.47 P. M.) 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
Seventh Month 11, 8 P. M. 
THE CHAIRMAN. 


There is one matter that has been brought up 
before me so often that I think I must speak of it 
again. There are many of our people who think 
that applause in the Conference, clapping of the 
hands, is not very helpful to our meetings. I am 
not going to ask you anything about it, but simply 
say that that is my own judgment. There have 
been times when matters and subjects have been 
presented to this Conference that I would not any 
more have applauded than I would have applauded 
a sermon in meeting, and yet they received ap- 
plause. I think those who come before us will 
understand that we appreciate what they do for 
us; and while, of course, we can not all join in, 
really, on this matter, it would certainly be more 


expressed throughout the meeting.] 

On the program to-night we have two subjects, 
both related to politics, somewhat closely asso- 
ciated; we have with us two of our friends who 
have given his subject close attention. We will 
hear, first, from A. Mitchell Palmer, member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania, whom many 
know personally who will speak to us 
“Friends and Political Life.” 


of us 
upon 


FRIENDS AND POLITICAL LIFE. 


A. MITCHELL PALMER: About a year ago there 
assembled in Harrisburg, Pa., a notable gathering, 
the annual convention of the Pennsylvania Sab- 
bath School Association. The special feature of 
the occasion was a monster parade by the men of 
the adult Bible classes affiliated with the various 
Sabbath schools of the state. Ten thousand men 
from every nook and corner of Pennsylvania gath- 
ered in the Capitol City to pay tribute to the Mas- 
ter. They left their homes and offices, their count- 
ing rooms and shops, their harvest fields and work 
benches, to gather in the Capitol City of the Com- 
monwealth to show to the world that the men of 
the Keystone state were loyal to the Christian 
cause. For several hours they marched the streets 
of the city behind the inspiring banner, “The 
men of Pennsylvania for the Man of Galilee.” 
It was a sight to stir the blood of Christian citi- 
zens and such as to inspire confidence in the pres- 
ent institutions, sustained by men of that char- 
acter, and hope for the future of the state to be 
guided by the patriotic interest of such God-fear- 
ing men. 

At the opening session of the convention, in his 
annual address, Mr. Heinz, the President of the 
Association, standing within the very shadow of 
the palace of graft and monument to crime which 
goes for the Capitol of Pennsylvania, said: ‘““We 
stand for the kind of citizenship that would make 
a repetition of the Capitol scandal impossible.” 

The state of Pennsylvania is filled with good 
citizens from Wayne to Greene, from the Dela- 
ware to Lake Erie. In every city, county and 
township there is an abundance of men who would 
scorn to do a dishonest act, who would kick from 
out their doors the thief who came to steal 
their private property; men who live exemplary 
lives through all the week, and go to church on 
Sunday. But when we call upon them with the 
cry of “Stop thief,” as the public plunderer makes 
off with the public treasure, or urge them to assist 
in the fight against incompetence in government 
officials, or dishonesty in public places, we are 
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met by the answer, ““We cannot go into politics, 
we are too careful of our reputations to be known 
as politicians; and our business must not be dis- 
turbed by political agitation, or the condition 
disarranged by a change in the management of 
affairs in the state or nation.” In a word, the 
worst evil from which we suffer in our public 
affairs at the present time, yea, the worst menace 
to the continued safety of our free instituticns, is 
the bad citizenship of good citizens. 

The word, politician, has, in many quarters 
come to be looked upon as an opprobrious epithet, 
only because good citizens refuse to take that ac- 
tive part in political affairs which a patriotic loy- 
alty to their country and their state, and a proper 
regard for the duties of good citizenship, require 
them totake. Whatever is rotten in politics, what- 
ever is corrupt in political campaigns, whatever 
smells of fraud in the management of party con- 
ventions, primaries and caucuses, is directly 
blamable upon the good citizens, who make them- 
selves accessories before the fact, by supinely 
standing by, while men with selfish ainis and im- 
proper motives, control the party 
which under our system of government may be, 
and often is, sufficient to control the very guvern- 
ment itself. In my judgment there never was 
greater need for the co-operation of the good citi- 
zen in the affairs of government, than now. There 
never was a time in the history of government 
upon this continent, when conditions called 
loudly for the active participation in political af- 
fairs of men whose private life is above reproach, 
whose honesty of purpose and integrity of conduct 
are beyond the very breath of suspicion, whose 
lives are moulded by the indwelling desire to emu- 
late the beautiful life of the Master himself, and 
whose ideals are higher than the commonalty can 
hope to reach. 


~<« al . = 
machinery, 
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Is there any reason why the members of the 
Society of Friends should not be active in political 
work? They are recognized from one ocean to 
the other in this country, as a people striving af- 
ter high ideals and possessing a constant and 
watchful care over the daily conduct of their own 
lives. Is there not reason to hope that the stand- 
ard they have for their private 
duct might made the standard for 
public service, and the principles for which 
they stand, the true guide towards a 
proper understanding of the duties of the Chris- 
tian toward his God, might also become the found- 
ation upon which the government itself may be 
rested, to bring to a full fruition the hope of the 
fathers for the common welfare and the mutual! 
happiness of the people, who upon this continent 


set con- 


be the 


as 
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have builded a great and abiding government fo) 
themselves and of themselves? 

In this presence it needs no historian to state 
the facts of the participation of Friends in th 
arly government of the colonies, founded upon 
our shores, to prove that Friends, in the earlie 
exercised great influence and wrought 
much permanent good by their active participation 
in the affairs of politics and government. There 
have been times when the loyalty of the Quaker 
doubted. There have been men 
whose vision has been so blinded by prejudice 
to make it impossible to understand that 
patriotism and loyalty to country could be 
shown in any other manner than they evince 
it, who have declared that the peaceful and non- 
resisting Quaker was little better than a traitor, 
because he would not fight for his country. But 
in this day and generation, with a fuller under- 
standing among the people of the principles of our 
Society and a truer conception of what real pa- 
triotism in a democracy consists of, there can be 
found no thinking man who will refuse to admit 
the absolute loyalty and the unselfish patriotism 


times, 


been 


nas 


as 


of the Quaker. 


The period of the greatest influence of Quakey- 
ism in the affairs of government in this country, 
covered the latter half of the 17th and the earlier 
half of the 18th centuries. In Rhode Island, Nicho- 
las Easton was President of the Colony under the 
patent, and later Governor under the Royal Char- 
ter, and it was during his governorship of the 
that Fox visited Rhode Island 
Piantations and was a guest in the Governor’s 
house at Newport. 


colony George 


His son, John Easton, was 
Deputy Governor, and afterwards for five years, 
Governor of the Colony. William Coddington, an- 
other Quaker, who had been a judge also, filled 


the 


? 


Governor’s chair and was serving as such at 


the time of his death in 1678. His son, bearing 
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name, was also Governor some years 
later. George Fox was present also at the house 
of the elder Governor Coddington during a mar- 
riage ceremony and perhaps lent the weight of 
his influence in approval of the active participa- 
tion of Friends in the political affairs of the col- 
onies in which they lived. Walter Clarke, Henry 
Bull and at least five members of the Wanton fam- 
ily, filled at various times, the chief offices in the 
little colony. In those days the Friend who ac- 
cepted prominent place in the government was 
“hickory” Quaker. In most cases he was a 
minister, and instances are cited by the histor- 
ians of the period where a Quaker Governor ad- 
journed the Assembly, and took the members in a 


no 


(To be continued next week on page 81 of the Supplement.) 
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sage thereby carried forth to the unconverted. 
Some of us are anxious to advance the kingdom 
of Heaven as individuals by trying to faithfully 
follow the Inner Light. Both means are needed 
for its accomplishment. Individual concern and 
action cannot be improved upon. 

Chester, Pa. SARAH B. FLITCRAFT. 








“BACK TO THE LAND” IN POLITICS. 

One of the great problems of a form of govern- 
ment like ours is to get the best citizens of the 
commonwealth to act on the vital questions of the 
cay. It has often been remarked that the hope of 
our country is in the rural voters. When one 
1emembers that Pittsburg has been largely at the 
merey of grafting councilmen for years; and he 
discovers that the vicious interests of Philadel- 
phia poll from twenty to fifty thousand fraudu- 
lent votes at each election, he will easily under- 
stand the importance of the rural voter doing his 
full duty at the polls. 

Many Local Option candidates failed to secure 
their nominations last Spring simply because the 
farmers did not attend the primaries and the 
liquor element was there in force. What will be 
the future of a commonwealth if the farmers who 
constitute to a large degree the moral backbone 
of the State hand over their government to the 
liquor interests? 

There must be some definite methods by which 
the farmers of Pennsylvania can be reached in 
the coming campaign. We have two suggestions 
to make to our friends who are interested in the 
cause of Local Option and in the election of Lo- 
cal Option candidates. During the months of 
August and September the farmers in every sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania should get together in a pic- 
nic and should freely discuss among themselves 
the vital problems now confronting the govern- 
ment of this State. If such a picnic has not al- 
ready been arranged for in your community, you 
can perform a vital work for our cause by tak- 
ing the lead in the matter and see that one is 
held. It would be an easy matter to secure some 
first-class speaker who would gladly discuss the 
Local Option question and who would be gladly 
heard by the assembled farmers. In the second 
place, during the month of October, there ought 
to be meetings in every country school house in 
the whole State of Pennsylvania. The patrons of 
each school should discuss the subject freely 
among themselves or should listen to some speak- 
er, whom they might secure, give a frank presen- 
tation of the Local Option question. 
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For the most part the rural voters are right on 
the Local Option question. But the fact is they lack 
information as to the standing of the candidates. 
Thousands of them who will vote right, if they 
have the information, are in danger of voting 
wrong through lack of it. We owe it to the cause 
we profess to love to get in touch with these 
sturdy and patriotic citizens of the rural dis- 
tricts. In many cases the newspapers which 
should give them the truth on these questions are 
under the control of the liquor interests and re- 
fuse to speak. It is therefore incumbent upon 
all friends of Local Option to carry them the in- 
formation by word of mouth, in order that they 
may understand which candidates for State of- 
fices, which candidates for Congress, Senate and 
House of Representatives, are true friends of the 
Local Option cause. 

—Keystone Citizen, Harrisburg, Pa., organ of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Pennsylvania. 


SAVING THE BABIES. 
[Editorial in The American Friend.] 

“Two thousand, four hundred and six babies 
died in Philadelphia last summer; 1,105 of diar- 
rhea alone—almost all of these could have been 
saved by proper care and feeding.” This state- 
ment from the Philadelphia Board of Health, re- 
vealing such a high rate of infant mortality be- 
tween Sixth month Ist and Ninth month 30th of 
babies under two and one-half years of age, from 
diseases which might have been prevented and 
cured, is a reflection of conditions prevailing in 
every city in this country. This tremendous sac- 
rifice of helpless children can be traced in nearly 
every instance to one cause, viz., ignorance. 
Babies are not naturally weakly; on the contrary, 
they have considerable power of resisting disease, 
and recover from injuries more readily than 
adults. Nor is the sum of knowledge necessary 
for their proper physical care so considerable 
that an average mother cannot learn to avoid the 
more prevalent dangers. This is not saying that 
the subject in all its ramifications and details does 
not require the attention of physicians and nurses 
and, to a certain extent, the co-operation of the 
general public, but it is saying that in a major- 
ity of cases sickness might be avoided by observ- 
ing a few simple rules which any mother can 
learn in a few hours. People are just beginning 
to wake up to this fact, and as a result a moral 
revival is taking place. Hundreds of societies are 
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springing up all over the country for the promo- 
tion of child-hygiene. 

At the beginning of this year a new society, 
known as the American Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality, opened head- 
quarters in Baltimore now arranging 
for a great national convention to be held in that 
city Eleventh month 9th-11th. Physicians, social 
workers, philanthrop:sts and public officials will 


and is 


there discuss ways and means of conserving the 
health and happiness of American babyhood. 
Meanwhile local societies in several of our large 
Usually 
the first thing to be done is to provide for a sup- 
ply of pure milk. This has given rise in many 
quarters to the establishment of “certified milk’ 
dairies and bottling stations, where milk is spe- 
cially prepared for infants. The food supply, how- 
ever, is only one line of relief. In several cities 
organized efforts are being made to reach moth- 
ers and give help and instruction where needed. 
This year, for the 


cities are making commendable progress. 


first time, the work is being 
carried on in Philadelphia under the supervision 
of the city health department and with municipal 
assistance, although several private charitable or- 
ganizations are co-operating in the work. Nurses 


are employed to canvass certain districts and 
investigate home surroundings. The methods 


used may be taken as typical. 
dition of the noted, likewise the 
health of all members of the family. Where 
change should be made, the family is advised, 
and where aid is needed, the proper society official 
is called to assist. Great care is taken that the 
mother should know how to tend her child. In 
some cities public “demonstrations” are given on 
such points as the following: How to bathe a 
baby, how to bed it in an individual box or basket, 
how to make a milk refrigerator, how to modify 
milk, how to make barley water, how to dress 
and how not to dress a child. Where the mother 
can read, printed directions are hung on the 
wall, telling “How to Keep Your Baby Well.” 

While a systematic effort to cope with infant 
mortality in a large way is comparatively new 
philanthrophy, the results have been gratifying. 
Taking the United States as a whole, one-fourth 
of the children die before they are three years old; 
in the cities one-fourth die before they are two 
years old. In where systematic and 
scientific care has been exercised, the death rate 
has been reduced 50 per cent. and more; and of 
infants dying of diarrhoeal disturbances, prac- 
tically 100 per cent. have been saved. “Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these ye did 
it unto me.” 


The sanitary con- 


premises is 


districts 
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“IN THE ORTHODOX CAMP.” 

[Editorial in 
“Their Allies.’’] 

The Hicksite body has been in convention at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. At this meeting Prof. Jesse 
H. Holmes gave a notable address, ““The Sense 
of Larger Fellowship.” He refers to the fact that 
they can not expect fellowship with the Orthodox 
bodies because of difference in views, but declares 
that there is nevertheless a secret fellowship with 
many. He said: 








the Evangelical Friend under heading 


A large and increasing number from within their ranks 
are speaking the clear, unquestioning Christian message. 
Occasionally there is a heresy trial and one is disowned; 
occasionally—seldom, thank God—one falters and explains 
his clear message in unclear and confusing terms, evading 
the issue and fogging the truth that he may be consid- 
Very many are too powerful to be disowned 
and too courageous to pretend. Such are our allies in the 
orthodox camp—among them but not of them; like leaven 
spreading spiritual life where there is sluggishness and 
death—plotters for the salvation of those whose destruction 
it is to feel saved in some exclusive fashion, while salva- 
tion is a daily venture, not a thing once for all; a living 
Christ in the heart, not a dying Christ on a cross. 


ered sound. 


We have no respect for these “allies” and 
frankly say so. It strikes us that they are trait- 
We have, however, as much consideration 
for them as for those who “falter” and explain 
the so-called message in “unclear and confusing 
terms, evading the issue and fogging the truth 
that they may be considered sound.” We fer- 
vently pray that the church may be delivered from 
both classes, and that speedily. 

Prof. Holmes’ use of the word “leaven’”’ is sug- 
gestive of the very opposite of life. Leaven is ¢ 
type of sin as scripturally* used and we suggest 
that his wording might be changed truthfully to 
“spreading spiritual death.” 


ors. 





There is no private life which has not been de- 
termined by a wider public life, from the time 
when the primeval milk-maid had to wander with 
the wanderings of her clan, because the cow she 
milked was one of a herd which had made the pas- 
tures bare. —George Eliot. 


We can calculate, roughly, what is done; only 
God knows what is hindered; and that which hind- 
ers the larger good, what is it? Gross, flagrant, 
open sin and crime? Or is it not rather the vast 
mass of inert goodness, which is as afraid of the 
better as it is of the bad? —J. Morgan Gibbon. 


*But see Mtt. 13: 33 (Lk. 13: 21); as well at Mtt. 16:6 
(Mk. 8:15, Lk. 12:1) and I Cor. 5: 6, 7, 8.—Ed. Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 
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THE RACE PROBLEM IN NATAL. 
Some newspaper clippings sent us by a Friend 
in Durban, Natal, show that England has a race 
problem on her hands in Africa very similar to 
our own. At the annual conference of the Afri- 
can Political Organization, Dr. Abdurahman, in 
his presidential address, said: “I deeply regret 
that the unrestricted citizenship which we en- 
joyed under tne Cape Constitution, and which we 
never besmirched by word or deed, was _ not 
granted under the Union Act, and that the door 
of political freedom has been somewhat rudely 
slammed on the faces of the brethren of other 
Colonies.” Continuing his remarks, the speaker 
exhorted the colored people to prove by their con- 
duct individually and collectively that a grave er- 
ror had been committed. 

Aside from their political inequality, the social 
rights of the “colored” people are being discussed 
by the correspondents of one of the papers. It 
seems that a lady ordered a kafir to get off of the 
footpath and that he replied that he had as much 
right there as she had. She waxed indignant over 
this reply, and a correspondent signing himself 
“Justice” declared that the kafir was entirely 
correct in his point of view. Three letters at once 
take up the issue. “‘A Resident” sneers at “Jus- 
tice” and says: “He is evidently one of those who 
prefer the near presence of the kafir. Most peo- 
ple with sensitive noses prefer him at a distance. 
But there is no accounting for taste.” “Pro Bono 
Publico” writes: ““Why should natives be allowed 
to walk along the footpaths side by side with 
white people? We should take a lesson from the 
Johannesburg people.” A third writer asks 
whether those “who pay for the making and up- 
keep of the pathways, and for whose use these 
pathways were mainly intended, should have 
only an equal right to them with the kafir who 
pays nothing.” He then says: “I suppose on this 
contention, we whites must be expected, for the 
remainder of our existence on this terrestrial 
sphere, to rub faces with all classes of human 
beings—blacks, browns or yellows—if they hap- 
pen to be the ‘King’s subjects.’ I confess that, 
in part, such a state of affairs exists already, but 
we have to thank that element of our town popu- 
lation who prate about ‘justice,’ ‘equal rights,’ 
etc., when their only concern is to see that the 
blacks get all they want, irrespective of the rights 
of the whites.” 


The sinner at strife with his sin is a saint, but 
the saint satisfied with his virtue has become a 
sinner. —J. Morgan Gibbon. 
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FOOTBALL CAPTAIN ON ALCOHOL. 

In a recent issue of the Scientific Temperance 
Journal, Edwin H. Coy, captain of the Yale 
football team, tells in plain language what he 
thinks of the use of alcohol. E. H. Coy says: 

“Is alcohol ever valuable or even necessary in 
athletics? There was a time when ale was 
thought to be good for men as a preventive to 
over-strained bodies. I never believed it did a bit 
of good. It may have made the men feel that they 
were not held by iron-fast rules of training when 
they were allowed a glass of ale occasionally; but 
it is ridiculous to even suppose they were better 
physically or even mentally for that slight indul- 
gence. Overstrained men can be treated differ- 
ently and better, I think, and I carried out that 
policy when in charge last fall; none were al- 
lowed ale or any alcoholic drinks. I’ve seen sev- 
eral good athletes ruined as far as athletics go, 
by drink. Who can honestly say alcohol is good 
for anyone and especially who can say it is of 
value to athletics? 
to that question.” 


There are not even two sides 


OLD KENNETT MEETING HOUSE. 

In 1710 the Society of Friends purchased the 
present site situated on the direct road from Ken- 
net Square to Chadd’s Ford and one-half mile east 
of Hamorton village, once known as Logtown, and 
built thereon a house for public worship. The 
“Meeting’’ which had been kept in private houses, 
now assembled here and was ever after held with- 
in its walls. The building has undergone some 
changes yet most of its original identity remains, 
the galleries and unpainted bneches are suggestive 
of the Quaker meeting house of ye olden times, 
as is also the historic horse-block which occupies 
a place of prominence along the driveway. The 
approaching Bicentennial (see page 524) will be 
perhaps the first celebration of its kind in the im- 
mediate neighborhood and promises to be an occa- 
sion of great interest. 

It is said that a number of persons from a dis- 
tance hope to attend and it is reasonable to sur- 
mise that many reminiscences will be eagerly 
sought after by the descendants of those earnest 
workers of the early days who were faithful to 
duty and seldom to be found absent from their 
accustomed seat whether it was in the gallery or 
elsewhere in the house, men and women who 


“Found it well to come 

For deeper rest to this still room. 

For here the habit of the Soul 

Feels less the outer world’s control, 

The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone.” 
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A full program is being arranged which will 
cover two sessions, morning and afternoon, be- 
tween the sessions there will be ample time for the 
basket lunch and social hour. 

A general invitation to the public is extended by 
the committee and Pennock M. Pyle, Hamorton, 
Pa., will answer any inquiries in reference to rail- 
road or trolley facilities —Kennett Advance. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

3YBERRY, PA.—The Association met on the 7th 
at the Meeting-house with another interesting 
program on Philadelphia. Dr. I. W. Knight pre- 
sided with Frances Richardson acting as Secre- 
tary. Thomas Doan read the 12th chapter of 
Ecclesiastes at the opening. ‘Historical Points in 
Philadelphia,” a paper written by Sarah Richard- 
son, was read by Rachel Johnson. John Wood, 
of Logan Trust Company, read a paper on “Phil- 
adelphia’s Banking Institutions.” In the discus- 
sion which followed, Chas. Edgerton spoke of the 
Bowery, which was the only large savings bank 
larger than the Philadelphia, at Seventh and 
Valnut Streets—the latter had over 97 millions 
deposited last year, while the former had over 
100 millions. 

At the next session, September 4th, “Philadel- 
phia Commerce” will be the subject; this course 
having proven most interesting and instructive 
so far. A. C. 


COLDSTREAM, ONT.—The Young Friends’ As- 


sociation met at the home of John E. Bycraft, 
Eighth month 5th. After a few moments of 
silence, Mr. James Bycraft, of Barnsley, York- 
shire, Eng., read the 34th Psalm making a few 
remarks. The hymn “Shall We Gather at the 
River?” was then sung. Esther H. Bycraft read 
a paper on the subject, “Name three rulers who 
conferred greatest benefits on the British Em- 
pire and what were the benefits?” The rulers 
she chose were: Edward I, Oliver Cromwell and 
Queen Victoria. Discussion followed on this in- 
structive paper. The second paper was read by 
Jennie Cornell. Her rulers were Henry II, Queen 
Elizabeth and a historical period between 1815 
and 1852. Mr. James Bycraft gave a short talk 
on free trade. Flossie Brown read an account 
of the character of Queen Victoria, showing 
many of her good qualities. Anna Bycraft gave 
an interesting reading entitled “The Old Stone 
Basin.”” Lorena Zavitz read a list of interesting 
Current Topics. After singing “Bringing in the 
Sheaves,” and observing a few moments of si- 
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lence, we adjourned to meet in two weeks at the 
home of Layfayette McCollom. 


FLOSSIE BROWN. 


MT. HOLLY, N. J.—The meeting of Seventh 
month 19th was at the home of Geo. Moore with 
39 members and several visitors present. 

The opening reading was taken from the 22nd 
chapter of St. Matthew followed by a short talk 
on the chapter by Alexander Thompson. 

Four new members were added to the list. 

The literary program was opened with a read- 
ing “How the women came from Dover” by Edith 
Engle. “Why is the American constitution the 
best in the world?” was answered by Ellie R. At- 
kinson. Helena E. Wetherill gave a humorous 
reading “A Piece of Red Calico.” “What is the 
ideal citizen?” was answered by Tylee B. Engle. 
Debate: “Are trusts an advantage to the coun- 
try?” was opened by Dr. Prickit. 

Among those who joined in the discussion were: 
Franklin Zelley, Alex Thompson, Ezra C. Engle, 
Bert Hansell. This was followed by a few re- 
marks on the Friends’ Conference at Ocean Grove 
by Carrie Engle. 

Adjourned to meet at the home of Jos. Engle 
Eighth month 25th, 1910. Mary R. ENGLE. 


MARRIAGES. 


WRIGHT—FAY.—On Eighth month 15th, 1910, at the 
home of the bride, 2115 Ontario Street, Philadelphia, un- 
der the care of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Pauline Ruby, daughter of Rimmon Colton and Anna 
Izette Fay, and Howard Hamilton, son of Edwin Winfield 
and Annie Elizabeth Wright, of Baltimore, Md. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—At Pendleton, Ind., Eighth month 4th, 1910, 
William Allen, aged six months; son of E. D. and Stella 
Allen and grandson of Archie and the late Carrie Ander- 
son, all members of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting 

BROWN.—At Lincoln University, Pa., Eighth month 
3rd, 1910, after a lingering illness, Emeline K. Brown, in 
the 85th year of her age. She was born near Brick Meet- 
ing House, Calvert, Md., the youngest daughter of William 
and Elizabeth Haines Kirk, and widow of Samuel Brown, 
to whom she was married on Twelfth month 3lst, 1863. 
Her life was a quiet one, without show or demonstration, 
but in faith and duty devoted to the work of her Master. 
Her suffering was borne with patience and meekness, char- 
acteristic of the life she had led, and when the close drew 
not found wanting, but waiting for the sum- 
mons to call her home, where husband and children had 
One daughter, Emma B., wife of Caleb D. 
with whom she 


, h wr: 
near, sne was 


prece ded her. 
made her home, and who 
ministered to her declining years. Her body was laid to 
Eighth month 6th, at Brick Meeting House, Md., 
where those who knew and loved her had gathered to pay 
tribute to her memory. 


Cope, survives, 


rest, 
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BUTTERWORTH.—On the last day of Seventh month, 
1910, Mary Wales Butterworth, second daughter of Henry 
Thomas and Nancy Irwin Wales Butterworth; all of the 
old Benjamin Butterworth homestead, Warren County, 
Ohio. She was interred the 3rd of Eighth month on the 
beautiful knoll overlooking the Little Miami River and 
her old home where she was born and lived to the age of 
76 years. She lived eight months after the death of her 
venerable mother, who passed her hundredth birthday on 
the 20th of Eleventh month, 1909. She had been blind 
for several years and more or less an invalid during her 
life; yet she had great energy and accomplished much in 
various departments. She had a most retentive memory 
and studied mythology and history, ancient and modern. 
Music on the guitar was her delight in her younger days. 
She loved flowers and worked with them after she became 
blind. She was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends and went to meeting whenever she could. After 
her mother’s death she especially enjoyed hearing Friends’ 
books read. Integrity, honesty, kindness, were her great 
traits. She was generous to a fault. She had a deeply 
refined nature and despised everything of a hypocritical 
taint. She felt the end approaching, was scarcely sick at all, 
but quietly fell asleep in her chair. May we not hope and 
trust that her eyes are now opened to see the loved ones 
gone before. 


COATES.—On Seventh month 10th, 1910, at her home, 
150 Elm Street, Reading, Pa., Elizabeth Fulton Coates. 
Interment at Ercildoun, Pa. 


DOWNING.—On Eighth month 8th, at her home in 
East Goshen Township, Chester County, Pa., Mary Miller 
Goodwin, wife of Samuel Rhoads Downing, departed this 
life in her 72nd year. She was a birthright member of 
the Society of Friends, of friendly lineage and connected 
with Goshen Meeting at the time of her death. 

She was of Welsh and English parentage, born in the 
Goodwin homestead, located in the Welsh tract, of which 
homestead she died possessed. In the early settlement of 
Pennsylvania, Thomas Goodwin emigrated from Llandewi 
Merionthshire, Wales. He was formerly a minister of the 
Church of England, becoming later a Friend and minister 
among Friends. His children, Thomas, Mary and Sarah, 
were also ministers, travelling extensively, Sarah dying 
while on a religious mission to Ireland. They settled in 
Edgemont, Delaware County, Pa., the daughter Elizabeth 
marrying Peter Thomas, whose descendants are many and 
some still active in Friendly work. Thomas 2nd married 
Ann Jones, daughter of Richard and located at the present 
homestead, East Goshen. Their son Richard married 
Lydia Potter, relative of the Senior Alonza Potter, late 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Pemnnsyl- 
vania. 

The deceased was a daughter of Thomas Goodwin, 3rd, 
and Phoebe Miller, who was a daughter of George and 
descendant of Henry Miller. Henry Miller in 1714 emi- 
grated from the Parish of Dunster, Somersetshire, Eng- 
land, and settled in Upper Providence, Delaware County, 
Pa. Doctor George Smith in his biographical notes records 
him as being ‘‘strict in his religious duties as a member 
of the Society of Friends;’’ being Clerk of Chester Monthly 
Meeting and a representative in the Provincial Assembly. 

The deceased was the mother of Doctor Henry Miller, also 
deceased; Charles T. Goodwin and George Miller Downing. 
On Eighth month 10th, ‘notwithstanding a heavy rain, 
many gathered to look upon her peaceful face for the last 
time, she being known in her community as a good neighbor, 
a woman of kindliness and quiet ways of doing good, hav- 
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ing homed and trained children who were less fortunate 
than her own, and who in their after lives are striving to 
show the fruit of her motherly care. 

Words of consolation and instruction were offered by 
Caroline J. Worth, of West Chester, Sidney S. Yarnall, of 
Philadelphia, Thomas Fisher, of Malvern, and Edwin J. 
Durnall, of Swarthmore. 

“And her children shall rise up and call her blessed.” 


FORSYTHE.—At his home in West Grove, Pa., Seventh 
month 3rd, 1910, Lewis Forsythe, in the 86th year of his 
age. 


HAINES.—Suddenly, of heart failure, Seventh month 
25th, 1910, Hannah Thomson Haines, daughter of the late 
Granville W. and Hannah Warrington Haines, formerly 
of Mount Holly, New Jersey; a member of Mount Holly 
Preparative and Mount Holly Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Interment at Woodlane family plot. She is survived by an 
only sister, Rachel E. H. Hilyard, wife of John W. Hil- 
yard, of Rancocas, N. J. 


MITCHELL.—At Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., on 
Eighth month 7th, 1910, Anna, widow of Gove Mitchell, 
in her 73rd year. A member of Middletown Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

PUSEY.—Near Chatham, Pa., Seventh month 27th, 
1910, Philena S. Pusey, aged 60 years. The West Ches- 
ter Local News says of her: 

“She was a woman of very estimable character, and 
being of an amiable and lively disposition she enjoyed the 
affection of a wide circle of friends and relatives to whom 
she was ever ready to give efficient comfort and a helping 
hand in time of need. For a number of years in her 
younger life she taught school, and being much interested 
in the lives and affairs of young people she leaves a large 
circle of nephews, nieces and former pupils, who will 
cherish the recollection of ‘Aunt Philie’ as a blessed mem- 
ory. 


VAIL.—In Baptistown, N. J., on Eighth month 6th, 1910, 
Howard E. Vail, son of the late Abram R. and Jane D. 
Vail, in his 54th year. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“An appointed meeting was held one week ago last First- 
day, the 24th ult., in the West Caln Friends’ Meeting- 
house,” says The Friend (Philadelphia), “in the carrying 
out of aconcern of our Friend Zebedee Haines, who has a 
minute of his Monthly Meeting for religious labor in Caln 
Quarter. The meeting is reported to have been well at- 
tended and was thought to have been an impressive and in- 
teresting occasion. 

“Last First-day another appointed meeting was held at 
East Caln, in the historic old house on the hill. This 
was held at the request of Nathaniel B. Jones, whose min- 
ute and service have been previously noted. The house 
was again well filled and the meeting was a solemn and 
profitable one. After its close some of the neighbors ex- 
pressed regret that another appointment had not been 
made. The feeling was also expressed that the meetings 
which had been held had been a blessing to the neighbor- 
hood.” 


One of the most attractive little journals published by 
the alumni of a Friends school is Old Woodbrookers Maga- 
zine. Its literary, intellectual and spiritual flavor 
unique.—American Friend. 
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La Vergne F. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was to 
be in attendance at Miami Quarterly Meeting at Green 
Plain Meeting House, near Selma, O., on the 13th. He 
will be at Waynesville, O., for the sessions of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting Eighth month 20th to 25th. After the 
Yearly Meeting he will attend one or more meetings near 
New Vienna, O. 


During the Conference the wish was frequently heard 
that certain papers might be published separately. Those 
who wish to give a wider circulation to any particular 
paper that was read, may avail themselves of our offer, 
on the first page, to send any back number of /ntelligencer 
and Supplement to any address, as long as the extra sup- 
ply lasts, for two cents a copy. 

The Superintendent of the Nukaya Indian School, Beggs, 
Okla., is Thomas Davis. The name was incorrectly given 
last week. 


Our Friend R. Wentworth Harned is the author of 
Bulletin No. 139 of the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, on the Boll Weevil in Mississippi, 1909. 

Mary Albertson Thackera, of Haddonfield, N. J., cele- 
brated her one hundredth birthday on Seventh month 27th. 
She had 68 callers during the day, representing five gen- 
erations. Cards and letters came to her from the Pacific 
Coast to the Atlantic. She had a birthday cake presented 
her with one hundred lighted candles upon it, which she 
herself blew out before they burned down to the cake. She 
also had her photograph taken on the eventful day. Until 
within five years she was very active, even doing her own 
washing. Her husband, who was much older than she, 
was a soldier in the War of 1812, and she drew a pension 
accordingly. As long as she was able she attended Had- 
donfield Meeting twice a week, sometimes in the middle 
of the week being the only one there. 

The attendance at West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th and 
Lancaster Avenue, maintains its average. Sidney Yar- 
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nall was a visitor on First-day 8-14, and her acceptable 
message was on the “The Father the unit or essence of 
Love and inspiration.” 


The Bible for Home Reading, by C. G. Montefiore, re- 
ferred to by Elizabeth Powell Bond at the Conference at 
Ocean Grove (see Supplement of Friends’ Intelligencer for 
Eighth month 6, page 34), can be procured of Walter H. 
Jenkins. Vol. 1, at $1.50; Vol. 2, at $1.75. 

The regular meeting for worship, First-day morning, 
Eighth month 14th, at Hockessin, Del., was well attended. 
Dr. Hannah Thompson, of Wilmington, Del., and Mary 
Heald Way, of Oxford, Pa., spoke most acceptably, other 
visitors were present. 

The Swarthmore, the weekly paper of the college town, 
copied in full the synopsis of Pen'n’s Plan for the Peace of 
Europe furnished us by George L. Maris and published in 
our issue of Seventh month 30th. 


The date of the Bicentennial at Old Kennett has been 
fixed for Ninth month 24th. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to everybody in any way interested in the old place 
and its celebration to be present. Mendenhall on the Cen- 
tral Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad is the nearest 
station. Any coming from a distance will be met there. 
There will be a basket lunch. 


Nottingham Quarterly Meeting will be held at East 
Nottingham on the 26th. Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., 
will address a Local Option meeting after lunch. He will 
also address a Local Option meeting to be held in the hall 
at Rising Sun, Md., Seventh-day evening, the 27th, at 7.30 
o’clock. On First-day, the 28th, he will attend Friends’ 
meeting in Rising Sun, at 10 a. m. 

Samuel Jones, a member of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee, expects to attend Valley Meeting, 
near Maple Station, on Chester Valley branch of Reading 
Railroad, on First-day, the 21st, at 10 a. m. 


EIGHTH MONTH 21ST (1ST-DAY). 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 


The First-day meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pa., during the College vacation, 
will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 
a. m. 

EIGHTH MO. 20TH (7TH-DAY). 

Short Creek Quarterly Meeting 
at Short Creek Meeting House, near 
Emerson, O. (one mile from Mt. Pleas- 
ant), at 1l a.m. 


Friends’ Literature Free 


Any one desiring any of the following 


pamphlets or booklets can obtain them from 

the Secretary of the Committee for the Ad 

vancement of Friends’ Principles, Henry W. 

Wilbur, 140 N, 15th St., Philadelphia. Per- 

sons ordering by mail will please enclose 

stamps to cover the postage. 

The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace.—An- 
drew Stevenson. 

Naval and Military Expansion.—Jesse H. 
Holmes. 

Disarmament of Nations—George Dana 
Boardman. 
g y Education and Peace.—David Ferris. 

“he Liquor Problem; a View and a Review. 

Henry W. Wilbur 

Tri-State Liquor Conditions.—Henry W. Wil 
bur. 

The Death Penalty.—Henry W. Wilbur. 

Views and Testimonies of Friends.—Con- 
versation on Doctrine Reprinted. 

From Friends’ Intelligencer 

Fellowship in Religion Henry W. Wilbur. 

Vresent-day Religion Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Henry W. Wilbur. 

TI Friend and His Message.—John Wil- 
liam Graham 

The Meeting for Worship.—Howard M. Jen- 
kins, 

Religious Views of the So 

Howard M. Jenkins 

The Belief of Friends as One of Them Intert 
It —Elizaheth Tlovd 

Friendly Fundamentals.—Henry W. Wilbur 

Christianity as Friends See It Edward B. 
Rawson 

Rol 


etv of Friends.— 


re's 


gions Edneation in Friends’ Schools.— 
Joseph S. Walton, Jesse H. Holmes, Ed- 


ward B. Rawson. 


Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting in the hall used as 
Meeting House at Malvern, Pa., at 
2.30 p.m. George A. Walton will give 
an address on “Proper Publications.” 

—Young Friends of Philadelphia 
will visit meeting at Willistown, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., at 10.30 a. m. Trolley 
from 69th St. Terminal at 9 a. m., to 
William Penn Hotel. Meeting House 
one mile north. 

Valley Meeting, near Maple Sta- 
tion, Pa., visited by Samuel Jones, at 
10 a. m. 

EIGHTH MO. 22ND (2ND-DAY). 

Indiana Yeariy Meeting at Waynes- 
ville, O 

—Duanesburg Half-Yearly Meeting 
at Quaker Street, N. Y. 

—Warrington Quarterly Meeting at 
Menallen, Pa. 

EIGHTH MONTH 28RD (8RD-DAY) 

—Burlington Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends at Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 





